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Grauel in the Roman Empire 


In the early days of the Roman Empire travel was a common and 
popular diversion, and the proverb, ‘‘All roads lead to Rome,’’ was 
verified. The different parts of the Empire were bound together by a 
splendid system of roadways. From very early times we read of the 
famous Appian Way, along which so many Romans had their villas. 
That smooth, rock-built highway has felt the frequent passage of the 
great men whose names are as well known to us as those of familiar 
friends. Step by step, as Rome increased her territory, she joined 
each new member to herself with roads that we marvel at to-day. In 
the organization of the Empire a spirit of cosmopolitanism was devel- 


oped which Seneca expresses in these words: ‘‘I was not born for a 
corner of the earth; but my country is the world, and Rome is our 
common fatherland.’? The splendor of the city of Rome, the renown 


of those who dwelt there, attracted all intelligent men of other nation- 
alities; at the same time, people, not only in Italy, but also outside 
of it, seemed to be moved by a general desire to travel, to wander over 
other countries and see the world. The condition of the Empire was 
favorable to this. As the rhetorician Aristides said: 


You have measured the earth from end to end, you have spanned 
the rivers with bridges, penetrated the mountains with carriage-roads, 
peopled the deserts, and established everywhere order and discipline. 
There is no need now for a descriptive catalogue of the earth with an 
account of the customs and laws of all the nations; for you have 
become guides for the whole world; you have opened all its doors and 
given to each man the opportunity to see everything with his own 
eyes. 


Toward the close of the summer, then, as now, Rome became 
malarial. At this season pedestrians, horsemen, and carriages crowded 
the roads leading from the city. At other times during the year there 
was a great deal of traveling, both for business and pleasure. Horace 
has given us a vivid description of a trip from Rome to Brundisium. 
Some pedestrians traveled much faster than others; Horace preferred 
the leisurely way, even though it did involve doubling the time: 
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Hoc iter ignavi divisimus, altius ac nos 
praecinctis unum; minus est gravis Appia tardis. 

A rather unpleasant, but apparently inevitable part of a journey 
in that direction was the crossing of the Pontine marshes. There the 
boatmen drove a thriving trade, loading the boats to their utmost 
capacity. They were evidently slow in starting: 

Dum aes exigatur, dum mula ligatur, 
Tota abit hora. 

The ‘‘ mali culices ranaeque palustres avertunt somnos,’’ and if by any 
chance the frogs and insects did not disturb one’s rest, the noisy sailors 
and travelers made sleep impossible. Finally quiet fell on the party, 
and then the lazy ‘‘nauta’’ loosed the mule and the journey halted. 
This might be continued indefinitely did not some energetic and irate 
passenger discover the delay and forcibly rouse the mule and its owner 
to action. Those who came from the city in carriages had to endure 
this inconvenience as well as the pedestrians. The carriages we read of 
most frequently are the two-wheeled ‘‘ cisium’’ and the four-wheeled 
‘‘rheda.’’ The state provided for the journeys of officials, and their 
carriages made an average of about five miles an hour. Hired car- 
riages were generally slower, but it was in a hired carriage that Cesar 
traveled from the Rhone to Rome at the rate of one hundred miles a 
day. The ‘‘lectica,’’ or litter, borne by slaves, was the conveyance 
generally used within the city. The streets were not over-wide, and 
were made even narrower by the various stalls which merchants of 
every description set up along the sides. At busy places and during 
busy times of the day the lectica was preceded by attendants who 
opened a way for it among the crowds. 

There was a good deal of restlessness, of ennui, at Rome, and men 
sought relief in the excitement and change of travel. As Lucretius 
says: 

The man who is sick of home often issues forth from his large 
mansion,’ and as suddenly comes back to it, finding as he does, that 
he is no better off abroad. He races to his country-house, driving his 
jennets in headlong haste, as if hurrying to bring help to a house on 
fire; he yawns the moment he has reached the door of his house, or 


sinks heavily into sleep, and seeks forgetfulness, or even in haste goes 
back again to town. In this way each man flies from himself. 


The coast of Latium with the favorite resorts of Formie and 
Ostia attracted many pleasure-seekers. But Baiew, on the shore of the 
beautiful Bay of Naples, with the added charm of a mountain back- 
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ground, was the most famous watering-place of the Romans. Beau- 
tiful palaces built by different emperors, and the splendid villas of 
wealthy men formed a second city by the side of Baiz proper, which 
was itself admirably fitted for the needs of those who were seeking 
health and pleasure. A continual round of gayety prevailed, enhanced 
by surroundings of great natural beauty. 

The Romans had their winter resorts also. Tarentum was well 
known from the time of Augustus, and its charms invited many to 
pass the cold weather there. Horace speaks thus eloquently in its 
praise : 

I will seek the river Galzesus, delightful for sheep covered with 
skins, and the country reigned over by Lacedemonian Phalantus. 
That corner of the world smiles in my eye beyond all others; where 
the honey yields not to the Hymettian, and the olive rivals the verdant 
Venafrian; where the temperature of the air produces a long spring 
and mild winters, and Aulon, friendly to the fruitful vine, envies not 
the Falernian grapes. That place and those blest heights invite you 
and me; there you shall bedew the glowing ashes of your poet friend 
with a tear due to his memory. 


The mountains were not popular as they are with us. The Romans 
much preferred scenes of peaceful beauty to those of awful grandeur. 

When the wealthy and the delicate traveled they were accompanied 
bya greatcaravan. Those of moderate means, and those who enjoyed 
adventure journeyed on horseback. Nero never had with him less 
than one thousand carriages. The carriage that drew him rested on 
springs to avoid jolting; he could read or write or even sleep in it 
very comfortably. Sleeping-coaches were in use in those days. In 
some of the carriages there were revolving chairs, so that one might 
easily face in any direction he pleased. There were also contrivances 
for measuring the distance traversed and for indicating the time of 
day. Such conveniences were necessary, since travelers could not 
count upon hotels or inns where they might rest. Even in such places 
as Baie or Canopus a tourist could not always find suitable accommo- 
dations, and outside of these cities there was absolutely no provision 
for the comfort of guests. The inns hung alluring signs and promised 
much; on the door of one at Lyons you might have read: 

Here Mercury promises gain, Apollo health, Septimanus good 

cheer at table. Whoever shall stop here will be well taken care of. 
Strangers, consider well where you lodge. 


But few travelers were deceived by such fair words. In a letter to 
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Fadius Gallus Cicero expresses his desire for another lodge. Wealthy 
people owned houses at which they spent the nights when on a 
journey. Hospitality among friends was widely practised, and thus 
journeys were occasions of pleasant social intercourse. 

With the middle classes Sicily was generally the farthest land 
visited from Rome, but the patricians wished to travel away from 
Italy. During the first centuries of the Empire every distinguished 
Roman made a trip to Greece. Students thought travel a necessary 
part of their education. In reverent spirit the Romans visited what 
they believed to be the remains of ancient Ilium, and gazed with fond 
emotion upon the cradle of their race. Egypt, as well as Asia, proved 
attractive to rich and cultured travelers. Between Puteoli and Alex- 
andria a line of boats was established that made a pleasant trip in 
twelve days. The Acatus, which, under the reign of Augustus, had 
transported the obelisk of the Circus Maximus, could carry besides 
that load, as many as twelve hundred passengers. Visitors to Egypt 
were generally people who were interested in curiosities. Habits 
and customs there remained what they had been in the time of the 
Pharaohs. The wonderful Nile, the peculiar flora and fauna of the 
country were objects of interest. Alexandria, in its perpetual move- 
ment, in its pleasure, its commerce, its opportunity for study, was 
satisfying to the most exacting traveler. And just outside Alex- 
andria was Canopus, the rival of Baie. 

Many different places, then, were visited for their varied attrac- 
tions, but through all his travels the thoughts of the true Roman turned 
in loving tribute to that mistress of whom he believed 


Urbem fecisti quod prius orbis erat. 


Aenes L. CALLAGHAN, 711. 


Che Child of Yesterday 


LIKE a fanciful dream in the night, 
There appears oft and oft by my side 
Such a strange little maid in great plight, 
That to help her I’ve faithfully tried. 
Tis myself of the days that are gone, 
And she looks with such sadness at me 
That I wonder if I have been true 
To the child that I once used to be. 
: ZITA Simms, 711. 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS TREE 


Che Hirst Christmas Cree 


IN years agone a garden grew 

In purple passion flowers and rue, 

With oak and maple, young and fair, 

In spring’s fresh raiment, rich and rare. 
And there a lonely cypress stood— 

A mourner in that hallowed wood: 

No commune with the other trees 

It knew, nor with the whispering breeze. 


It came to pass in that far day, 

A stranger on His weary way— 

A man of kind and kingly air, 

Strayed through the garden. Grief and care 
Were graven on His patient face, 

And in the stillness of the place 

He knelt for long, long hours and prayed 
Beneath the cypress’s reverent shade. 


For forty days He wandered there 

To make the burden light in prayer. 
And then the rabble from the town 
Came out and hewed the cypress down; 
And while the garden mourned its loss, 
They made the tree into a cross; 

And when the forty days were past 
The rabble sought Him out at last, 


And did His gracious brow adorn 

With diadem of ruthless thorn, 

And led Him up a lonely hill, 

Out from the town, where all was shrill 
Of blare and din. They pierced His side, 
His hands, His feet. They crucified 
Him on the lonely cypress tree— 

The Cross upon Mount Calvary. 
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Marky KATHARINE KeErsy, 710. 
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Che Amakening 


Ir was at the close of day; the sun had already gone down in a 
golden ball of fire, leaving only traces of its splendor in the daintily 
colored clouds. A spirit of silence prevailed everywhere, broken now 
and then by the distant rumble of traffic. It was that period of the day 
when the world seems to stand still as it awaits the coming of the 
darkness. This sort of universal peace had forced its way through 
the lofty casements of the studio and had enveloped the occupants in 
its spell. The little child, who had been more or less fretful during 
the afternoon, sank into a gentle slumber; the mother, worn out from 
her precious burden, relaxed her arms a bit, and a sweet look of 
serenity came into her eyes at this relief. 

But Anne Beaumont seemed uninfluenced by this spirit. She 
moved restlessly in her chair, and nervously plying her brushes, mixed 
the different colors with an energy almost savage. In her face were 
traces of a deep disappointment, perhaps the failure of some absorbing 
ambition. 

‘‘No matter how I try I can not seem to catch the expression,’’ she 
exclaimed at last, putting down her brushes with a gesture of weari- 
ness. For a time she sat gazing at a Madonna to which she had been 
giving some finishing touches. ‘‘ There is no soul in it. I have 
failed to grasp the one vital touch of motherhood.”’ 

‘“ My dear Signora,’’ ventured the model, aroused from her peace- 
ful reverie, ‘‘ perhaps if you had been a mother, perhaps if you had 
felt the little one close near you, and known that the good God had 
given him as a very precious gift and for your very own—then you 
could understand.’’ 

‘But I amamother. I have a little ten-year old daughter in 
America,’’ replied the artist, smiling slightly at the woman’s surprise. 

‘fA little girl? And you do not have her with you?”’ 

‘‘Why, no. I have her in care of the good sisters and they can 
bring her up much better than I. Besides, she would interfere with 
my art,’’ declared the woman with a tinge of annoyance in her voice. 

‘* But, Signora, think how lonesome she must be! How she must 
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miss you—never to feel your arms about her, never to know your love 
for her,’’ and the soft Italian eyes filled as she pressed the child closer. 

“She doesn’t remember me particularly. I provide for her splen- 
didly, and as long as a child has what it wants, that’s enough. I 
simply couldn’t have the responsibility,’’ she added in her endeavor 
to explain. 

The model was silent. Her haunting dark eyes were riveted on 
the artist as if she were trying to read the soul of such an unnatural 
woman. 

‘* Please don’t think me brutal, Nina,’’—she saw it was neces- 
sary to vindicate herself before this tribunal of mother-love,—‘‘ I did 
what I thought best. When my husband died, all joy was taken out 
of my life. As soon as I realized I had to live on, I naturally returned 
to my art. It was the only consolation I had, and in a way it helped 
me to get a new grasp on life. No child could fill the void in my 
heart. It’s my nature, Nina, I can not help it. My husband came 
into my artist-life, gave me the happiness of the most glorious kind of 
love, and closed all other avenues of affection.’? Anne Beaumont was 
lost in reverie, dreaming of the past, and her face, usually so com- 
posed, was alive with feeling now. 

‘“ But the child!’’ reminded the other, her eyes full of sad surprise 
and incredulity. 

‘fA little child came to us—a girl. Her coming made very little 
change; we were still all in all to each other, my husband and I. 
Then he died!’’ She turned away toward the window with a low, 
sobbing moan. 

The Italian followed her with wondering eyes; she found it hard 
to understand a love like this. 

‘“But the child, the carissima, surely he—your husband—would 
not want you to act so,’’ she pleaded in a soft, insistent tone. 

‘‘Ah, he understood my attitude. In fact, in his last words he 
advised me to return to my work. So I left Lucille with the Ursulines 
and came to Paris to wait. It has been so hard; life is so empty, so 
barren; I’m so dissatisfied. Why, this Madonna is the first thing 
that has interested me. I’ve put my soul into it, and the result— 
nothing. It is merely a mass of daubs, a foolish, empty attempt. Yet 
I feel it in me, Nina, and in not bringing it out I have failed.’’ She 
was silent, and as she leaned against the window all her lost hopes 
weighed down upon her heart. 

Meanwhile darkness had fallen, and it was the cry of the child that 
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finally aroused the women. Anne threw off her apathy, and rang for 
the lights. Then seeking the divan she cuddled down among the 
cushions to brood again over her disappointment. The soft red glow 
of the lamp fell upon the Italian and seemed to glorify her by its 
radiance. The artist-soul was first attracted by the coloring, but 
gradually she felt herself drawn to a study of the mother. The model 
had now forgotten everything in her anxiety for her child. Anne 
was particularly struck by the great happiness in the face, the almost 
divine joy. Unselfishness was there, indeed, an utter forgetfulness of 
self. About the eyes and mouth were traces, too, of suffering, though 
somewhat softened now. For the first time the artist began to realize 
that perhaps this woman knew the bitterness of life. 

‘Ts your husband living, Nina?’’ she asked finally. 

‘*T know not,’’? murmured the Italian, and her soft, dark eyes filled 
with tears. 

‘“ Why, Nina, tell me about it, dear,’’ and in the artist’s voice 
stole a note of sympathy. 

‘Well, Signora, he was not good to me. I loved him at first, but 
he was so cruel. But my baby came and then nothing else made any 
difference,’’ and she pressed the child closer in an ecstasy of gratitude. 

The artist felt herself greatly moved by this simple recital. For 
the first time she heard the other point of view. 

‘What then, Nina?’ she insisted tenderly in her eagerness to 
learn more. 

‘ He grew tired of me and went to America. Before J met him 
I had been a model, so I went back to my old work. But the little 
baby has filled my life with joy, and I have forgiven all. I shall 
work for him and care for him to make him good,’’ continued the 
model and her face was well-nigh sublime in its earnestness. 

The artist was thrilled with self-reproach in the presence of this 
genuine love and devotion. She felt something snap in her heart, and 
a kindred spark began to blaze there. For the first time she realized 
the glorious aspect of motherhood. How wonderful must be its balm 
to soothe this poor woman’s soul! 

‘‘Signora, I must be going now,’’ suggested the other as she rose 
to leave, ‘‘ for baby is so tired and I wish to put him to bed.”’ 

‘Very well, dear, but first let me hold him!’’ She stretched forth 
her arms yearningly. The little one nestled close near her heart as if 
to steal into it. 

The Italian’s eyes were glowing with pleasure. 
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‘f See, Signora, how he takes to you! Baby, kiss her good-bye- 
bye.”’ 

The woman was left alone. A longing came stealing over her 
heart for her own little girl far across the sea. It was the first call of 
motherhood she had ever experienced. She went over again in memory 
her last interview with the child, that day four years ago. How cold 
and formal she had been! But then she remembered her own imper- 
sonal attitude. Oh, how she wished she could pour forth this love 
that had been dormant so long! She recalled how beautiful the child 
was—yjust the same type as her father. All these years she had ignored 
it! Nina was right, the father of her child— 

She sat way into the night and felt her soul awakening; mother- 
love was stirring the very cords. A sudden fear lest this absence 
might have made an irreparable breach between them took possession 
of her mind. Then she remembered the letters of the nuns and _ hur- 
ried to get them from her desk. How her heart seized now on words 
that before meant nothing to her: ‘‘ Lucille is a very emotional child. 
She thinks you do not care for her and it affects her dreadfully.’’ Ah, 
in a few weeks the little one would know just how much she was 
beloved; she would come into her own. 

A spirit of peace descended on her as she sat dreaming of the 
future. She at last knew and understood mother-love. As the first 
rays of dawn came peeping in the room they fell upon her Madonna. 
For a minute she stood and shivered to think that her hand could 
thus have depicted the divine motherhood. Then seizing a brush she 
made several rapid strokes, and the result—a masterpiece! 

‘‘Ah! At last! I have painted my Madonna! And may she, the 
mother of us all, keep a place for me in my child’s heart!’ 

Rose H. Finn, 710. 


Winter Iny 


WHILE yet the morning frost binds all the grass, 

In silken webs small fairies weave at night, 

Through glittering wide fields I slowly pass, 

And breathe the crisp cold air in new delight. 

While all the quiet earth of blossoms white 

Beholds the messengers of pearly day 

Draw crimson brushes o’er the sky’s dim grey. 
MARGUERITE O’LEary, 11. 
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Reminiscence 


DEAREsT, to-day I was thinking of you 
When I opened an old book of rhyme, 

And there fell from its pages this floweret blue, 
That is withered and faded with time. 


We found it together one far day in May, 
‘A book mark,’’ you laughingly said, 

So I put it in here, where I met it to-day 
With its fragrance and beauty all fled. 


And we were not sweethearts then, were we, dear? 
Though maybe we’ve dreamed of it since, 

But I was a Princess for all to revere, 
And you were my worshipping Prince. 


The wood was our courtroom, a tree-stump my throne, 
Where I read from this same book of rhyme, 

While you would sit by, on that moss-covered stone, 
Forgetting the passage of time. 


The birds were our minstrels, the flowers our court, 
The brook was our fountain of wine; 

And every green nook with some mystery was fraught, 
Oh, that kingdom of yours and of mine! 


Though five Mays have blossomed and faded since then, 
It seems as if just yesterday 

You had come to me, dearest, and asked me again 
To read in that old-fashioned way. 


When you were a laddie and I a small lass 
With never a thought or a care, 

Just dreaming our dreams that have half come to pass, 
Oh, ours was an insight most rare! 


So, little blue flower, I’ll keep thee for aye, 
For thine is the wizard’s deep art, 
And there’s many a laugh and many a sigh 
Locked up in thy slumbering heart. 
MARGUERITE Pack, ’11. 
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Wordstuorth the Optimist 


Ir is when the trials and tribulations of life must be faced that a 
man’s true worth is discovered. If after real suffering he can still see 
the bright side and keep his thought sane and cheerful, it is proved 
without doubt that he possesses inherent nobility and magnanimity. 
Sensitive natures feel sorrow keenly, and a poet whose soul is attuned 
to every cadence and fine distinction must be instantly and peculiarly 
affected by all discord, disturbance, or pain. Wordsworth was no ex- 
ception to this rule, and although he had no extraordinary sorrows in 
his life, yet he was by no means exempt from suffering. In his 
poems he has given us a carefully drawn analysis of himself, his 
character, the dominating influences in his life, and his views regard- 
ing the main forces in our existence,—God, nature, and man. The 
last element is the only one which has the power of bringing sorrow 
into a life, and although by it Wordsworth suffered much, yet through- 
out his life he kept intact his faith in his fellow-men. 

Wordsworth tells us that the first great influence of his life was that 
of nature. He did indeed ‘‘ hold communion with her yisible self,’’ 
in the words of another nature-lover; he made her the reflector of all 
his moods, and she never failed to bring solace and relief. Even when 
he was a young child she spoke to him in an especial manner, as he 
relates in the first book of his autobiographical poem, The Prelude : 


Thus oft amid those fits of vulgar joy 

Which through all seasons on a child’s pursuits 
Are prompt attendants, . . . even then I felt 
Gleams like the flashing of a shield: the earth 
And common face of Nature spake to me 
Rememberable things. 


In his school-days he romped and played with the children, always 
fond of fun and frolic, but, like most children, he took his companions 
as a matter of course, as an ordinary part of existence. At times he 
would tire of play, and would steal off to some solitary retreat and 
ponder, naturally not on the great problems of human existence, but, 
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even in childhood, on the wonderful force of Nature. He was culti- 
vating already the appreciation of the images that 


flash upon the inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 


Indeed, he confesses quite openly, 


T was taught to feel perhaps too much 
The self-sufficing power of solitude. 


At college he lived the customary life of a student, and for the 
first time learned to take a real and healthy interest in his fellow-men. 


Hitherto I had stood in my own mind remote 
From social life, 


he admits, but now he began to realize the force of human companion- 
ship as an influence for good or for evil. He entered with spirit into 
the college life, enjoying eagerly all the pranks of his comrades, 
attending celebrations and all kinds of sports, taking long walks into 
the country, idling many hours, and studying no more than was 
absolutely necessary. He had evidently learned to prefer company to 
solitude : 

Yet could I only cleave to solitude 

In lonely places; if a throng was near 

That way I leaned by nature; for my heart 

Was social, and loved idleness and joy. 


Up to this time Wordsworth had received no harmful impressions 
from his association with his fellow-men. He was still childishly 
unconscious of the evils of the world; they were to him vague, intan- 
gible, remote. 

But delight 
That, in an easy temper lulled asleep, 
Is still with Innocence its own reward, 
This was not wanting. 


Yet he had awakened to a deep interest in his fellow-beings, in all 
who were reading what seemed to him the wonderful, glorious pages 
of human existence. He realized that Nature was not the only teacher 
from whom he had much to learn. Returning home for his first 
vacation he was surprised to find himself observing new and interesting 
qualities in the people whom he had formerly taken simply as a matter 
of course: 
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A freshness also found I at this time 

In human Life, the daily life of those 

Whose occupation really I loved; 

The peaceful scene oft filled me with surprise, 
Changed like a garden in the heat of spring 
After an eight-days’ absence. 


He began to look more deeply and attentively into the opinions and 
thoughts of the homely people of his beloved north-country. Some- 
times their simplicity made him smile; more often it made him 
wonder. It was impossible that anything but good could come to the 
young poet from his contact with a people who lived so close to nature. 
It was at this time he first realized in an earnest and personal way the 
duty each man owes to his fellow-creatures; perhaps the realization 
came to him with especial force by the incident of the old soldier whom 
he befriended and saved from death by the roadside. In sympathy 
for one man’s misery he laid his finger on the great, throbbing pulse 
of humanity. 

After his vacation in the Alps and the attainment of his degree, 
Wordsworth took up his residence in London. There for the first 
time he came in direct contact with evil; for the first time he met 
men, and women too, who were bad to the core. He was at first 
shocked and horrified at the wickedness of the world, especially at the 
idea that women could be otherwise than gentle and good. He tells 
us that he shuddered when he first heard a woman swear, because 


a barrier seemed at once 
Thrown in that from humanity divorced 
Humanity, splitting the race of man 
In twain, yet leaving the same outward form. 


But the sight of the depths to which human nature could sink did 
not destroy his optimism, for all through the test of life in the city he 
cherished his ideal of men, the shepherds of his native hills. He 
acknowledged his gratitude to them for the help which the remem- 
brance of their virtue had been to him in the hour of trial, help which 
had enabled him to keep unsullied his high opinion of human nature, 
and intact his faith in human possibilities; he realized to how great 
an extent he was indebted to them for his lofty ideal of manhood, as 
is evident from the lines: 

But blessed be the God 
Of Nature and of Man that this was so; 
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That men before my inexperienced eyes 

Did first present themselves thus purified, 
Removed, and to a distance that was fit: 

And so we all of us in some degree 

Are led to knowledge, wheresoever led, 

And howsoever; were it otherwise, 

And we found evil fast as we find good 

In our first years, or think that it is found, 
How could the innocent heart bear up and live! 

While Wordsworth was in France he saw countless crimes com- 
mitted in the name of liberty. He saw awful sights, all the horrors 
of the Revolution, until he could ery in despair: 

Have I not reason to lament 
What man has made of man? 

But throughout he believed firmly in the sincerity of the motives 
of the revolutionary leaders, and luckily he received at that time no 
disillusionment in this regard. It was at this crisis that he was com- 
pelled to relinquish one of his fondest dreams, the equality of man. 
He was brought face to face with the fact that in a situation like that 
of France one man must rise above his fellows and become the domi- 
nating force, that absolute equality is possible only in theory. It was 
a shock to him to discover that liberty, at least as conceived by the 
French idea, implied inevitably the destruction of domestic ties, 
authority, order, and government. Fora time after this experience 
the poet could not see the bright side of life, and declared that all his 
ideals had been shattered; but although he became and always re- 
mained greatly more conservative in his views, yet he regained in his 
later years the quiet optimism which we have naturally associated with 
his mild and gentle character. Probably the most potent factor in his 
slow readjustment was his deep-seated love of Nature, for looking on 
all her manifold beauties he could not deny the existence of good in 
the world. The witnessing of the scenes of bloodshed and mob rule 
in France was the greatest blow ever dealt to Wordsworth’s high ideaJs 
of human nature. 

Amid the depth 
Of those enormities, even thinking minds 
Forgot, at seasons, whence they had their being, 
Forgot that such a sound was ever heard 
As Liberty upon earth; yet all beneath 
Her innocent authority was wrought, 
Nor could have been, without her blessed name. 
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Up to this time the poet had seen comparatively little evil in his 
experience. True, his life in London had opened his eyes to more 
than one realization of the wickedness extant in the world, yet his 
recovery. from any blow at his ideals had been very elastic, almost 
spontaneous. Until his fatal visit to France he had 


approached like other youths the shield 
Of human nature from the golden side, 


and, in his own words, had moved among mankind 


with genial feelings still predominant; 
When erring, erring on the better part, 
And in the kinder spirit. 


But after this trial the bottom seemed to have fallen out of his world; 
he had lost the key to the eternal scheme of things, and went about 


demanding formal proof, 
And seeking it in everything; I lost 
All feeling of conviction, and, in fine, 
Sick, wearied out with contrarieties, 
Yielded up moral questions in despair. 


It was only the untiring patience of his sister, Dorothy, and the 
omnipresent influence of his earliest teacher, Nature, that gradually 
led him back step by step to his former happy philosophy of life. 
Beautiful are the thanks he renders to that sister: 


Then it was— 
Thanks to the bounteous Giver of all good!— 
That the beloved Sister in whose sight 
Those days were passed, now speaking in a voice 
Of sudden admonition 
Maintained for me a saving intercourse 
With my true self. 

Of the influence of Nature in his restoration to cheerfulness, he 
also speaks: 
In Nature still 

Glorying, I found a counterpoise in her, _ 
Which, when the spirit of evil reached its height, 
Maintained for me a secret happiness. 


Once the crisis was safely passed, Wordsworth recovered his old, 
optimistic view of life, and, wiser in his new conservatism, he allowed 
the deep-rooted belief in the goodness of God, Nature, and man, which 
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had always been imbedded in his mind, to triumph over all opposing 
ideas and regain its former prominence in his philosophy. He learned 
to thank God for the trials he had undergone, and finally, in the 
quiet of his beloved north-country, he offered up to heaven a prayer 
of thanksgiving to God for making men so noble, men who 


are among the walks of homely life 
Still higher, men for contemplation framed, 
Shy, and unpractised in the strife of phrase; 
Meek men, whose very souls perhaps would sink 
Beneath them, summoned to such intercourse: 
Theirs is the language of the heavens, the power, 
The thought, the image, and the silent joy: 
Words are but under-agents in their souls; 
When they are grasping with their greatest strength, 
They do not breathe among them: this I speak 
In gratitude to God, who feeds our hearts 
For His own service; knoweth, loveth us, 
When we are unregarded by the world. 

CLARA C. KeEnneEpy, 10. 


ars 


Mars, so far and high above us, 
Does our star bewilder you? 
Do you ponder through the ages 
On our problem, ever new? 


Can your science yet discover 
Human life existing here— 
Do your strongest lenses show us 

To be elves, misshapen, queer? 


When that doubtful day is dawning 
That we may communicate, 
Let us hope we’ll find each other 
Men of equal, high estate. 
EpitH McDona.p, ’11. 
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Beborah 


DersoraH threw the Evening News on the floor in a sorry-looking 
heap and gazed soberly at her sister, who was putting the finishing 
touches to a dainty pen-and-ink sketch. 

‘“Ohdear! Nothing but bookkeepers and stenographers,’’ she said, 
‘“stenographers and bookkeepers. I don’t see what I’m ever going 
to do, Mildred. If it were only fall, I’d have the Brown school 
appointment, but in the mean time you’ll have to take mother to the 
seashore and I’l] just have to do something.’’ 

There was silence for a minute and then Deborah leaned over and 
took her sister’s hand. 

‘“Milly,’’ she said, ‘‘ we'll have to be very careful of the little 
mother now. We’ll have to try to take father’s place.’”’ Unconsciously 
both girls glanced over to the cozy bay-window, where a slight 
little woman in deep mourning was vainly endeavoring to put a few 
more stitches in her needlework by the fast-fading light. 

There had been hard times for the Chapin family during the past 
three months. A money-panic the year before had completely ruined 
Mr. Chapin, and death soon followed in consequence of the shock and 
overwork. This was naturally a terrible loss to the invalid wife and 
to the two daughters, who had grown up to regard their father as the 
ideal of perfect manhood, a tower of strength, sheltering them from 
all harm. 

After his death there had been many arrangements, selling of 
property, paying of debts, and other transactions which neither the 
girls nor their mother fully understood; and it was not until their 
comfortable home was sold, and they were forced to remove to a small 
cottage in the suburbs that they realized the extent of their calamities. 
But with a courage not often found in women born and bred in plenty, 
Mrs. Chapin and her daughters went to work with a will and made the 
little house so comfortable and cozy that it soon outgrew the name of 
‘‘that place’’ and became a real home. 

But there was a void in the girls’ hearts, a constant longing for 
the father who had been the pride of their young lives. They felt 
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it now especially when they began to realize that they could not sit 
idle and dream of what might have been, but must be the ‘‘ support’’ 
of the family and the “‘ protectors ’’ of the little mother. 

Some such thoughts as these had been running through Deborah’s 
mind. She had settled it that Mildred must take their mother to the 
seashore for the summer, and there probably her sister could keep 
herself employed with her sketching. 

‘‘ For Mildred wasn’t made for work,’’ thought Deborah, ‘‘ she is 
too slight and pretty.’’ A poor excuse, but sisters know best. 

And now Deborah was confronted with the problem, what to do 
with herself. A strong, healthy girl of twenty-four, with a good college 
education, should not find it hard to get something to do. True, she 
had received an excellent appointment in one of the city schools for 
the next fall, but it was the immediate need that worried her. She 
turned again to her sister. 

‘‘ Mildred, what do you suppose ever became of Aunt Deborah? 
We haven’t heard from her now, since the trouble—a year ago. It’s 
bad enough to have to carry the name of a person whom you’ve never 
seen, all through life, and to receive those provoking little presents 
every Christmas, but I declare the old lady ought to come to our aid 
now.”’ 

“Oh, Deb, don’t think or talk of those things. You only begin to 
imagine wonderful things that might and never will happen, and you 
get all excited. You know, she gave up father and the whole family 
long ago. So I suppose she thought she’d keep out of the way when 
the trouble came. But I almost forgot, Deb, I have something for 
you.”’ 

With this abrupt turn to the conversation she jumped up, and her 
sister followed her over to an old-fashioned desk in the corner. From 
a pigeon-hole Mildred drew out a newspaper clipping on which 
Deborah read : 


Wanted—A companion to travel with a middle-aged woman; must 
be young, not giddy; must speak French and German. Apply Suite 
9, Bellevue Apartments, City. 


‘‘Oh, Milly, where did you get it? It’s just the thing!’’ 

‘“T cut it out of the Morning Post while I was waiting in the drug- 
store this morning. Isn’t it grand? It would be just fine if you only 
suit.’’ 
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Mildred’s blue eyes were sad and wistful at the thought of a pos- 
sible separation, but she smiled at her sister in a quiet, assured 
manner. 

‘Oh, if she only will take me!’’ cried Deborah. ‘‘ Well, at least 
my name will be assuring enough. I don’t think it is apt to give 
any impression of giddiness. I wonder what she’s like. But listen, 
Milly, we’d better not tell mother until we see if it’s sure or not. 
There is no use in raising false hopes. Ill run over there early in 
the morning and see what my chances are. Now let’s go and talk to 
the mater.’’ 


Early the next morning Deborah started forth, dressed in a neatly 
fitting tailored suit. She was happy, for at last there was hope of 
finding something very agreeable to do during the summer. 

A stiff, formidable-looking woman met her in the parlor of Suite 9, 
Bellevue Apartinents. 

‘‘ Well,’’ she said, when Deborah had told the object of her call 
in brief, carefully rehearsed phrases, ‘‘ I have had several applicants—’’ 

Deborah’s heart beat wildly, and she realized for the first time the 
dread possibility of being too late. 

‘*__but I haven’t just decided,’’ continued the sharp voice. ‘‘ Now 
there was one, a very young girl, and she seemed refined and fairly 
well educated, but I didn’t lke her way of dressing,’’ this with an 
approving glance at Deborah’s plain suit. 

Then followed a series of questions which almost ov arenelned the 
girl, but which she endeavored to answer as bravely and as wisely as 
she could. 

‘*T guess you’ll do,’’ was the final verdict. ‘‘ Can you be off to- 
morrow?’’ 

Deborah started. Off to-morrow! Why, there were mother and 
Mildred to be cared for, and yet she couldn’t refuse this chance! 

‘‘“Why, I’m sure I could go,’’ she found herself saying, ‘‘if it 
were not for my mother and sister. But I have to see them settled 
before I leave. If you could only wait till the end of the week, I 
should certainly be ready.’’ 

‘‘ Well, I have a little business that I could attend to in the mean- 
time,’’ was the unexpectedly amiable reply. ‘‘ Yes,—I’ll wait.”’ 

Deborah’s heart pounded with joy, and she hurried home to tell 
the good news. 
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‘‘Mother, mother, I’ve got a place!’’ she cried, smothering her 
poor mother with hugs and kisses. 

‘Why, child, a place! What do you mean?’’ 

‘“ A situation, of course, mother, as a companion to travel with a 
middle-aged lady forthesummer. Oh, mother, isn’t it simply grand?”’ 

‘Maybe it is grand,’’ answered the mother, ‘‘ but do you know 
who she is? What is her name? Has she any references?’’ 

‘“Name! References!’’ echoed Deborah. ‘‘ Why, mother, I never 
thought. I was so excited that I didn’t remember anything I should 
have thought of. Why, I don’t believe she asked my name, either. A 
nice business woman I make, mumsy. Now I’m going straight back 
this very minute and find out who she is, and let her know whom she 
is going to have for a companion.”’ 

With a mimic bow Deborah was off, leaving her mother and sister 
in a whirlwind of excitement and suspense. 


About two hours later a very excited Deborah dashed in, erying, 

‘Oh, I thought I’d never get home quick enough, and the old car 
came so slow. She isn’t going for a week, and you’ll have to go, and 
oh, I’m so happy!”’ 

‘“ Deborah, what isit? Tell us!’’ begged Mrs. Chapin and Mildred 
in one breath. 

But Deborah just sat down and laughed and cried before she could 
control herself long enough to explain. 

‘Why, it’s Aunt Deborah! And she wouldn’t hire me as a com- 
panion, and I wouldn’t go as her guest and leave you behind, and so 
then she said she would take all of us, because she said she liked me 
and wanted me to go with her, and it all seems so funny, I can’t 
realize 1t!”’ 

And Deborah didn’t realize it until a week later when she stood 
on the deck of a big ocean liner between her mother and Aunt Debo- 
rah, frantically waving a farewell to the fast receding shores of her 
own land. 


CLAIRE WALLIS, ’11. 
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Honorable Mules BP. O'Connor 


‘¢ His reward ? Nor cross nor ribbon, but all others high above; 
They have won their glittering symbols, he has earned the people’s love.”’ 


AT all times there have been the few chosen ones of God whom 
He has elected from the mass of loyal subjects to do great work for 
Him and thus carry out His plan for the betterment of mankind. It 
was with omnipotent foresight surely that the late Judge Myles P. 
O’Connor was thus chosen. To him was given a ‘‘trust,’’ and his 
whole life was spent in its conscientious administration. To love 
God with his whole heart and soul, and his neighbor as himself, 
was his untiring endeavor. 

Myles Poore O’Connor was born in Abbyleix, Queen’s Co., Ireland, 
May 8, 1823. When very young he was taken to England, and a few 
years later he came with his parents to New York. Here he lived 
until 1840, when his family removed to St. Louis, Mo. When nine- 
teen years old he began to read law in the office of Major U. Wright. 
A few years later he entered the law department of the Jesuit College 
in St. Louis, and being graduated cwm laude from this institution was 
admitted to the bar in 1846. This was the time when the far West 
was luring so many people, old and young, by the sudden discovery of 
gold. Like so many others he finally set out for California, and settled 
in Nevada County. Here he divided his attention between practising 
law and attending to his mining interests. He was most successful in 
both activities and in a short while his fellow-citizens recognized his 
worth in the community. During the legislative session of 1859-60 
he served in the State Assembly. Following this he was elected to the 
State Senate for two terms. For the next nine years he held the office 
of justice of the peace. 

In 1868 Judge O’Connor married Mrs. Amanda Butler Young, 
and their wedded life of forty years was most happy. With kindred 
tastes for the good and beautiful and like interests in so many worthy 
projects, it is no wonder that their wealth was used so ideally. 

Throughout his whole life Judge O’Connor was characterized by a 
marked simplicity. He shrank from notoriety. Whatever he did was 
the manifestation of his eminently Christ-like spirit: ‘‘ Let not thy 
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left hand know what thy right hand doeth.’’ But we feel that some 
mention must be made of the following worthy benefactions in which 
he was so keenly interested: the Asylum in San José, which cares for 
fifty little orphan girls each year; the sanitarium for priests in the 
same city; and the endowment of the chair of Canon Law at the 
Catholic University of America. 

In the death of Judge O’Connor Trinity College has lost a most 
liberal benefactor and enthusiastic admirer. It is difficult to express 
adequately how deep are the love and gratitude we all bear him. Nor 
would it be pleasing to him for us to dwell upon the fact. What he 
gave to us was the result of his heart’s prompting, and anything like 
ostentatious thanks was always displeasing in his sight. But we can- 
not help showing our appreciation of his generosity when we stop to 
realize that without his bequest, Trinity, as she is to-day, would have 
been impossible. Through his munificence and that of his wife, 
O’Connor Building, the main structure in the massive granite pile, 
was begun in May, 1903. The part containing the spacious auditorium 
and equally large Art Gallery was completed for Trinity’s first Com- 
mencement. Judge and Mrs. O’Connor’s chief object in erecting this 
building was to provide a suitable place for their royal gift to Trinity 
and to Catholic education —an art collection that has few rivals in 
America. The hundreds of paintings, engravings, and photographs, 
with choice pieces of sculpture, had been placed in the Art Gallery, 
the halls, and the auditorium under the personal supervision of Mrs. 
O’Connor, and on Tuesday, May 31, 1904, the splendid treasures were 
formally transferred to Trinity College. 

The profound respect and love that is borne Judge O’Connor’s mem- 
ory by all who had the good fortune to come near to him, and even by 
the many who knew him only indirectly, are proofs of what the man 
must have been, the embodiment of magnanimity, of charity, of 
humility. 

May his ideal of Catholic womanhood be realized in each and every 
one of the fortunate girls who have chosen Trinity as their Alma Mater! 

ELIZABETH [.. SULLIVAN, 710. 
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A Maternal Mirage 


‘“ Yrs, my dear, I have my peculiarities, but I like my peculiari- 
ties. Of all my mother’s eleven children I like myself and my 
peculiarities best.’’ 

Thus spoke Mrs. Wilson. The ingenuous egotism astounded me; 
among all of us who willy-nilly possess peculiarities, how many dare 
triumphantly herald them? But Mrs. Wilson was privileged; eighty- 
two years spent with the boasted peculiarities perhaps justified this 
intense appreciation of their value. If any of her intimates had been 
asked—but how were her intimates qualified to judge? They had 
not applied an eighty-two years’ test, and some things, we all know, 
improve on acquaintance. After such a course of reasoning, I per- 
plexedly accepted Mrs. Wilson’s estimate of herself as it was delivered 
during our second interview. 

The first apparition of this dauntless spirit in its tiny, withered 
frame had left behind a similarly disturbing mental haziness. We 
were spending the winter in a Paris pension, and as I was solacing 
my sombre spirits at the piano, to while away one of the usual rainy 
days that deluged “sunny France’’ during our visit there, I heard 
the rat-tat-tat of an approaching cane, and, surprised that such a 
masculine perquisite should be wandering in our monotonously femi- 
nine household, I turned and beheld a little old lady, stumbling 
across the drawing-room, leaning on a maid and the reverberating 
cane. 

‘‘ Pray don’t stop, my dear,’’ piped the old lady in an emphatic 
New England accent. ‘“‘I was just dying of lonesomeness up-stairs. 
You see I have been sick and haven’t been out since my grand- 
daughter’s wedding three months ago. Were you at the wedding? 
No? Well, do excuse my intruding, but I was crying up-stairs when 
I heard your music, so I told Annie I couldn’t stand being alone any 
longer. Of course Iam an American, a Bostonian, and I wouldn’t 
spend a day in this crazy country, except that my only son is in busi- 
ness here—has been for twenty-five years, and I like to be near him 
and his family; we are all so devoted to one another. They live over 
in number thirty-five Avenue Victor Hugo, and he is so good to me! 
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They are all so good to me! He comes to see me every day, but he is 
a busy man and can’t stay long, so the winter days drag along and 
seem very dreary to me.”’ 

The music Mrs. Wilson loved proved to be the music of her own 
voice, so I listened while she sang the praises of her peerless son and 
his wonderful family, until she finally ceased with the mention of her 
darling three-year-old grandson, Emil, a being too marvelous for 
words. 

All the time she talked I was asking myself why was an old lady 
with such a devoted family left in a pension to the sympathy of a 
stranger. But I did not exactly frame the question, and as I cer- 
tainly found no answer to it, I was left with an indistinct impression 
that model families must be rather unprofitable adjuncts to doting 
octogenarian mothers. 

Soon after making Mrs. Wilson’s acquaintance, draughts drove 
me from my old quarters to a room on the upper floor. There I 
found the old lady was my next-door neighbor, so I hastened to assure 
Annie that I would be most particular not to disturb her mistress. 
I had always had an idea that old age sought quiet and retirement, 
but I was disillusioned the next morning. Mrs. Wilson sent for me 
and announced plainly that she not only welcomed but yearned for 
youth and activity around her; moreover, if a rumor got about that 
she was exacting, people would consider her a cantankerous old 
woman, and she did not deserve such a reputation. I bowed meekly 
and promised to make things as lively as possible, although I felt 
then, and time proved my instinct correct, that our gayety would 
never amount to hilarity. 

The very first morning, as I was settling my belongings in my 
new room, Annie, looking pale and frightened, hurried in to tell me 
that Mrs. Wilson had passed a bad night, and asked me to stay with 
her while she went to inform Mr. Wilson of his mother’s condition. 
My heart ached for the poor old woman when I saw her huddled up 
in a chair, drawing a shawl nervously around her, and sobbing 
quietly. She did not know me; indeed, she seemed to know only 
that she had had bad dreams, and wanted to see her son. I told her 
he would soon be along and tried to quiet her, but I knew she had 
passed a crisis, and the doctor said later that she had been paralysed 
during the night. After an hour Annie returned. Mr. Wilson was 
attending to business that could not be postponed, and his wife was 
exhausted after her reception of the day before (on which occasion the 
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old lady had been to their house for the first time in months), but 
would come over as soon as she could make her toilette. In the 
mean time she sent many messages, loving and gay; she said: 
‘“Mamma must expect to pay the price of her spree, like all other 
mortals in this retributive world.’’ The invalid brightened at a word 
from her family, and for a while was quite childishly gleeful. 

My morning visits now became part of the daily routine. Lent 
had come around again, so I accepted this charitable work as an 
- appropriate penance. When I did not appear early my old neighbor 
hobbled in after me, and sometimes our ideas of early rising conflicted. 
Mrs. Wilson said people should be up and doing at six or seven in 
the morning; she herself had always been an early riser, and there 
was no excuse now for borrowing lazy French customs. By some 
unique mental process, too subtle for me to follow, the ways of the 
family in the Avenue Victor Hugo were exempt from criticism; all 
their shortcomings were overlooked or charged to the account of the 
wicked French nation, as though the government had turned socialis- 
tic and laid down foolish laws concerning late rising, late dining, and 
so forth. In all my intercourse with Mrs. Wilson, I must confess 
there was a certain cowardice or hypocrisy—I do not know which—I 
never dared speak freely; she ruled my expression absolutely, if not 
my thoughts. When the aged oracle pronounced Paris an impossible 
place, the French a worthless race, and all French habits execrable, 
and then enforced her remarks by quoting an old friend who had 
confided to her that people who had a home ought to have sense 
enough to stay in it, I vehemently agreed just to cover my confusion, 
for I had been discovered lacking in common sense. I had no son to 
warrant my tarrying in a godless foreign country. 

‘Charlie is my darling’’ had become such a familiar refrain to 
me that I must have pictured to myself the gallant Stuart, because I 
certainly expected something resembling a young cavalier, and was 
grievously disappointed at the sight of middle-aged rotundity, grey 
whiskers, and particularly calculating grey eyes, when at last I met 
the real Charlie. 

Mr. Wilson came several times a day, and on an average stayed 
an hour with his mother; the younger Mrs. Wilson spent half an hour 
with her; then there were occasional visits from her grandchildren, 
Mr.. and Mrs. Thibault, and Count and Countess de Champeron, 
and twice I remember the baby Emil gladdened her eyes. But the 
other tedious hours were left to Annie, and fortunately it was with 
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patience, charity and even tenderness that Annie cared for her poor, 
neglected charge; she cheered her with infinite tact, and tolerated her 
tempers as her own children would never have done, even smiling 
with generous pity at undeserved abuse. Annie was certainly a martyr 
maid. 

My dialogues with the old lady were trying, but they had their 
advantage. I early learned my side by heart, and found strict 
adherence to it the only possible policy. Several tentative excursions 
into regions of popular interest, such as the inauguration at Washing- 
ton, were cut short; I was told women were wicked if they meddled 
with outside matters, and we landed back where we belonged, discus- 
sing Mrs. Wilson’s business. First we went through the history of 
Charley from his birth to the present moment, then came the Charlie 
litany of virtues. There never was and never would be such another 
son, and I asked myself a hundred times, ‘‘ Why doesn’t he take his 
mother to his home, where the sight and sound of his children would 
rejoice her fast fading life? ’’ The only answer I ever heard was that 
Mrs. Wilson was too independent, but to me it seemed a queer form 
of independence that constantly importuned strangers to solace her 
loneliness. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charlie Wilson seemed to live in a social whirl; I 
was constantly hearing of their receptions and dinner parties. Annie 
could hardly have confined Mrs. Wilson in one room of her son’s 
home, and the sound of her sobs and high-pitched scoldings, or the 
sight of such a harrowing apparition at a feast would certainly have 
jarred the merrymakers. 

Very often she would be weeping for her son when I went to her, 
and sometimes, under the delusion that she was living in the house 
with him, she would send me to his imaginary room with a message: 
I was to give him her love, and say she sent him a kiss, but I was 
not to inconvenience him and make him feel obliged to come to see 
her. 

It seemed to me that a heart of stone would melt at the sight of 
her, but the heart of her beloved son proved inflexible Annie and I 
did our best for her, and one night she died in my arms, clinging to 
her ideal of Charlie, while he lingered over his coffee in the Avenue 
Victor Hugo. 

KATHERINE Brown KIrBy. 
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Other People’s Sins 


‘To ERR is human, to forgive divine, to criticize devilish,’’ says the 
revised version of Pope, but French wit assures us that ‘‘ every man 
must be either hammer or anvil,’’ and other people’s sins do offer such 
an interesting subject for discussion! Jn one of her delightful essays 
Agnes Repplier comments cleverly on the universal interest in the mis- 
- deeds of others. ‘‘ It was not without reason,’’ she points out, ‘‘ that 
Plutarch preferred to write of wicked men. He had the pardonable 
desire of an author to be read.’’ Napoleon has more admirers than 
Marcus Aurelius, and who cares for Romola compared to Becky Sharp? 

No one, of course, really desires his neighbor’s downfall. Yet, as 
the old proverb tells us, ‘‘ La virtu n’iroit pas loin, si la vanité ne lui 
tenoit pas compagnie,’’ and the condemnation of error connotes always 
a feeling of conscious rectitude, of aloofness from that particular fail- 
ing. It was just recently that a minister, anxious not to offend his 
fashionable congregation, preached with great eloquence against the 
wicked and sinful practice of cannibalism. 

‘‘T never see a fault which I also might not have committed,’’ 
acknowledged Goethe, and many a holier man before him, but such a 
confession has become unusual; most of us either hold up our hands 
in pharisaical horror at the misdeeds of others, or else scorn them as 
‘‘sin not worth the price of sackcloth.’’ The gentle Robert Louis 
Stevenson thinks that ‘it is probably more instructive to entertain a 
sneaking kindness for any unpopular person than to give way to per- 
fect raptures of moral indignation against his abstract vices.’’ And 
what is more to the point, we know that Stevenson was faithful in 
practice to that kindly principle. Small wonder that he left the ‘‘ road 
of the loving heart’ in the memories of the many! An example to 
the contrary is Heine, who moralizes beautifully that ‘‘ God has given 
us tongues wherewith we may say pleasant things to our neighbors,”’ 
and whose bitter cleverness was the dread of his political and personal 
opponents. Likewise Henry VIII, Defender of the Faith, was the 
author of a book refuting Luther’s heresies before he started one of 
his own. Every month several of our representative magazines contain 
frontispieces of lovely, holy thoughts written by a man whose life is 
known to be that of a moral degenerate. 
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Of course everything depends on the point of view. What seems 
decidedly lamentable in the characters of our friends is really only an 
exaggerated virtue in our own. Remember the evening when young 
Martin Chuzzlewit, chatting by the fireplace with Tom Pinch, is at a 
loss for a word in his self-analysis, but rejects Tom’s suggestion with 
the irritated reply, ‘‘ I didn’t want that word. I told you obstinacy 
was no part of my character, did I not? J was going to say, if you 
had given me leave, that a chief ingredient in my composition is a 
most determined firmness!”’ 

Other people’s sins form a favorite topic with the orthodox, who 
are kept busy pointing the finger of scorn at the excesses of the Philis- 
tines outside the fold, who, in turn, only rush onward, throwing back 
laughingly the catch-phrases of ‘‘ enlightenment ’’ and ‘‘ world-prog- 
ress.’ A country preacher can condemn the fallacies of Schopen- 
hauer, and Walt Whitman is probably considered insane by Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox. It may be well to remember, with Mr. Macey of 
Silas Marner, that ‘‘ there’s allays two ’pinions,’’ and to accept, when- 
ever possible, such a happy compromise as 1s suggested by the shrewd 
Mr. Dooley when he says, ‘‘ I think that if th’ Christyan Scientists 
had more science, an’ th’ doctors more Christyanity, it wudden’t make 
anny diff’rence which ye called in—if ye had a good nurse.’’ 

Charles Dudley Warner is guilty of the saying that ‘‘ Many men 
who would make very respectable Presidents of the United States could 
not successfully run a retail grocery store.’’ Most of us, however, can 
not seem to realize the diversity of talent, for as Goethe sadly admits, 
‘* Man recognizes and praises only that which he himself is capable of 
doing.’’ Perhaps that is why it has always been so easy to criticize 
genius, and to aim the shafts of envy at the intellectual giants. Dem- 
ocritus and Sophocles were regarded as madmen, and Socrates was 
condemned to death as a corrupter of Athenian youth. Savonarola 
was publicly executed, and his own people deserted Spinoza. Nor does 
one great mind always appreciate another. Dr. Johnson condemned 
Milton’s sonnets as “‘ carved cherry-stones,’’ and called Dante ‘‘a 
Methodist parson in Bedlam.’’ Pliny and Seneca thought Vergil lack- 
ing in originality, and Seneca, in turn, was severely criticized by 
Quintilian. Heine hated Mme. de Staél as a “ hurricane in petti- 
coats,’’ and was irritated by her too brilliant conversation. Certainly 
she did violate the well-known rule of social intercourse which demands 
an equality of simulated ignorance on all topics; therein she resembled 
Macaulay, whom some one maliciously accused of ‘‘ overflowing with 
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eloquence till he fairly stood in the slops.’’ Goldsmith complained of 
the irregular measure at the opening of L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso. 
Byron called Wordsworth a driveller, considered The Excursion a 
‘‘ drowsy, frowzy poem ’’ (may we stealthily confess to agreeing with 
him?) and only grudgingly admitted that ‘‘ Wordsworth sometimes 
wakes.’’ Apropos of Wordsworth, Eugene Field, in his Love-Affairs 
of a Bibliomaniac, has given us an amusing anecdote: 

‘‘ Wordsworth and Dickens disliked each other cordially. Having 
been asked his opinion of the young novelist, Wordsworth answered, 
‘Why, I’m not much given to turn critic on people I meet; but, as 
you ask me, I will cordially avow that I thought him a very talkative 
young person—but I dare say he may be very clever. Mind, I don’t 
want to say a word against him, for I have never read a line he has 
written.’ The same inquirer subsequently asked Dickens how he liked 
Wordsworth. ‘ Like him!’ roared Dickens; ‘ not at all; he is a dread- 
ful Old Ass!’”’ 

After all, life is an Irish stew, in which most of us are turnips, 
and other people’s sins may constitute the sauce which makes it 
endurable. Perhaps the anvil chorus is a social institution as neces- 
sary as trusts or Carnegie libraries. It is only in our quiet moments 
that we remember the verdict of the gentle Mr. Pater, who, rejecting 
the ‘‘ nil admirari’’ of Horace, assures us that ‘‘ the true value of 


souls is in proportion to what they can admire.”’ 
Aanes C. Brapy, ’10. 


In the Gloaming 


How many people dread that quiet, peaceful hour between the 
daylight and the darkness! Jt is atime for rest and thought. As 
children we loved to come in from a good merry romp in the crisp air, 
and euddle down by mother to watch the fire burn and crackle on the 
hearth. That was the time for fairy tales. Giant and elf, witch and 
hobgoblin stepped daringly forth from the blazing logs, but we were 
not afraid, for we were within the charmed circle of mother’s arms: 
what could hurt us there? Fairy castles wondrous strange were built 
in the glowing embers and peopled by our active brains. 

Years have rolled along and we are now “‘ children of a larger 
growth.’’ Still at eventide many a giant and hobgoblin confronts us 
with grim and threatening visage, but airy palaces have crumbled and 
the ruins lie dead and white within our hearts like the ashes in the 
grate. Fiorence M. Ritey, ’12. 
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Ambpriran Brattios 


OnE o’clock resounded through the great oaken hall at the Matthew- 
son. Upstairs in his luxurious apartments Durant was sitting in his 
favorite armchair, dressed in his evening clothes. Everything in the 
room was very quiet. Even the pitter-patter of the rain against the 
window panes helped to intensify the deadness. A sad, serious look 
mantled Durant’s face as the soft red light from the hall outside fell 
upon him. He leaned languidly over and picked up the theatre pro- 
gram which had fallen to the floor. With slow, measured movements 
he turned over the pages of advertisements. When he came to the cast 
his gray eyes lit up, then a far-away look came into them, as if he were 
trying to recall something that was past and gone. 

‘‘ Marion Stearns,’’ he mused to himself, ‘‘it certainly does seem 
a long time since we stood in the Grand Union station, awaiting the 
train which I thought then would separate us forever. It beats me 
how people turn up in this old world!’’ 

Durant relit his cigar, and continued in a more sentimental tone, 
‘‘ Marion is one grand girl, and I don’t see why I didn’t wake up to 
the fact before this late day.’’ 

A faint smile passed over his features. It was quite evident that 
these reminiscences were very agreeable to him. 

‘Poor Jack Morton,’’ he mused, the smile on his face growing 
broader and broader as the memories poured in upon him. ‘‘ He was 
a serious old chap. I think he really did care for Marion, and per- 
haps she might have liked him better if I—’’ 

He stopped a few minutes, then resumed in a sort of doubtful way, 
‘“Of course I liked Marion mighty well; I wonder if she ever cared 
for me? But whether she did or not, she’s a wonderfully clever and 
beautiful girl, and—’’ 

The sound of the hall clock as it struck two aroused Durant from 
his reverie. 

‘‘ Heavens, two o’clock! I must be falling in love with Marion 
Stearns! ”’ 

Everybody who knew Durant liked him; everybody who didn’t 
know him admired his gay, nonchalant way, and wanted to meet him. 
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He was not what most people would call good-looking, but there was 
something about him that was certainly fascinating, and he was always 
a welcome guest, whether at an afternoon tea on Fifth Avenue or at an 
informal dinner at his club. Four years ago when he returned from 
abroad with his mother, society had given him a hearty welcome, and 
so well was every one impressed by his splendid appearance, by his wit 
and cleverness, as well as by the little things that point out the man 
of culture, that he soon became the pet of New York’s fashionable set. 

It was then that Durant first met Marion Stearns, a young Western 
girl who had come to New York to study music at the Conservatory. 
His mother, who was devoted to music, took the keenest delight in 
introducing young singers to the musical world. Every Friday after- 
noon she gave a musicale, and at one of these Marion happened to be 
present. 

Marion was that type of girl that is impossible to forget. Her hair 
was a dull copper shade, her gray eyes almost black beneath their dark 
lashes, her rather large mouth a trifle scornful with its decided curves. 
She had a way of affecting odd shades of brown and green, which 
made her very attractive, and at times striking. This rare combination 
of beauty appealed to Durant’s artistic nature. He and Marion met 
often, so that in a very short time they became good friends. They 
talked together, rode together, played together: in short, they were 
constantly together. Her breezy style and decided originality made 
her a good comrade, a girl that men like to be with because she is in- 
teresting and clever, so Durant thought. To be the favored com- 
panion of such a girl appealed to his masculine conceit, but to fall in 
love with her was farthest from his mind. 

To-night in the theatre, as she acted out her little part in the play, 
he saw for the first time the more tender, more feminine side of her 
nature. She was just as beautiful, just as charming, perhaps a trifle 
more mature, he thought. So shy, so dainty, so different from the 
clever, independent Marion he knew. Before the end of the play he 
was in love with her, in love with the girl who two winters before was 
for him only one in a hundred. 

Durant stood at the half-open window, breathing in the fresh 
morning air. He had spent most of the night planning how he might 
see Marion, but had come to no definite conclusion. But morning 
brought a clearer light upon his problem. He remembered that she 
had given her American Beauty to him instead of to Jack Morton on 
Commencement Day. He would send her American Beauties now. 
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Marion opened the huge box half an hour later. Lying among 
the velvety petals still wet with dew was Carl Durant’s card. It 
brought back all the memories of her winter in New York, of their 
trips up the Hudson, of their tramps through the country, and her 
heart was glad; but all this died away at the thought of his later 
neglect and forgetfulness. She would not keep his flowers; she 
wanted no reminders of the man. She would send them back. 

The following day Durant was greeted by an immense box; lying 
on the top of the American Beauties within was a card with ‘‘ Mrs. Jack 
Morton,’’ not another word. But that was enough; Durant under- 
stood. 

KATHERINE H. Dranan, ’10. 


Che Land of Dreams 


Ler us sail away in our airy craft 
O’er a sea of turquoise and pearl ; 

We’ll capture the breeze in a nautilus shell 
And our silken sails unfurl. 


Our boat will dance to the vesper hymns 
Of nightingales over the waves, 

And we'll search in the depths for mermaids at rest 
In their glittering emerald caves. 


So silently drifting under the moon, 
Bewitching our hearts with its beams, 
We'll sail to the world of laughter and love, 
To the beautiful land of dreams. 
HELENA SHEEHAN, ’11. 
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Painting Among the Greeks 


ALTHOUGH both originated at the same time, Greek painting never 
developed as did Greek sculpture, and we can get an idea of it only 
rom ancient writers, a few vases, and the imitative efforts of the 
Romans. The first motive of Greek painting was, of course, religious, 
but the ever-present and all-inspiring motive was decoration, for we 
find the first paintings on tombs, pottery, vases, and walls. The early 
subjects were religious or historical, but as the art developed the list 
grew slightly more varied. 

The materials used by the Greeks in their work are rather uncer- 
tain. Although it appears that they knew of the oil and canvas 
medium they did not use it extensively. Van Dyke in his History of 
Painting tells us the following: 


The early Greek work was largely devoted to pottery and tomb 
decoration, in which much in manner and method was borrowed from 
Asia, Phoenicia, and Egypt. Later on painting appeared in flat out- 
line on stone or terra cotta slabs, sometimes representing processional 
scenes as in Egypt, and doubtless done in a hybrid-fresco work similar 
to the Egyptian method. Wall paintings were done in fresco and 
distemper, probably upon the walls themselves and also upon panels 
afterwards let into the wall. Encaustic painting (color mixed with 
wax upon the panel fused with a hot spatula) came in with the Sik- 
yonian school. 


The paintings did not resemble very much our modern paintings, 
that is, in regard to color or composition. Color was used in abund- 
ance, but in the leading hues only; there was no grading or shading. 
The only shading known was contrasting colors, in which the Greeks 
were very successful. Landscape painting, as it is to-day, was un- 
known; a landscape was to be painted solely as a decorative back- 
ground for a figure. 

The first Greek painter of any note was Polygnotus, whose most 
probable dates are 475-455 B.C. He painted the walls of the temple 
at Delphi with scenes from the Jliad and Odyssey. This is quite a 
famous work and is known as “‘ The Iliad and Odyssey of Polygnotus.”’ 
He, with Agathancos and Apollodorus, form what is known as the 
Older Attic School. Then comes the Ionian School with the name of 
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Zeuxis as the first important painter. His name and that of his con- 
temporary, Parrhasius, are connected by the well-known story of the 
competition between the two, when each painted a picture to decide 
the contest. Zeuxis painted grapes and the birds came and pecked at 
them; but Parrhasius painted a curtain, and when Zeuxis came to 
look at the picture he asked Parrhasius to lift the curtain. Zeuxis 
therefore declared that Parrhasius had won the prize, for though he 
himself had deceived the birds, Parrhasius had deceived an artist. 
From this and other stories of these two artists and especially of Zeuxis, 
we know that there must have been an appreciable advance in knowl- 
edge of color, modelling, and relief,—that is, a decided technical 
advance. The chief aim of these artists and their school, however, 
seems to have been illusion, so the true spirit of art declined. 

Zeuxis was the most distinguished painter of antiquity; he died 
about 396 B. C. His most celebrated work was a picture of Helen of 
Troy. He took as models five of the most beautiful girls in Athens, 
and put into the picture of Helen whatever was most perfect in his 
five models. We are told that the result was a work of surpassing 
loveliness. Another story related of Zeuxis is that he painted a boy 
eating a bunch of grapes, and the birds came and pecked at them; 
but Zeuxis was mortified, for he said that if he had painted the boy as 
naturally as the grapes, the birds would have been afraid to approach 
him. The ‘‘ Centaur Family ’’ ranks among his best paintings; others 
are an ‘‘Assembly of the Gods,’’ and ‘‘ Jupiter.’’ Most of his works 
were taken to Rome at the time of the conquest of Greece, and from 
Rome were carried to Constantinople, where they perished. 

The masterpiece of Parrhasius was a celebrated painting of ‘‘ The- 
seus.’’ It was preserved in the capitol at Rome for years, but was 
finally lost. His work was a slight advance on that of his predecessors ; 
his forms, especially, had more life and motion, and the expression of 
his faces is by far the best. The story is often told of Parrhasius that 
he put one of his slaves on the rack, that he might study the expres- 
sion of intense agony, but its truth has been questioned. Another of 
his notable paintings is of Meleager, Hercules, and Perseus in one 
group. His picture of the ‘‘Athenian People ”’ is remarkable because 
in it he gives the expression of all the moods and passions of a popu- 
lace. Toward the end of his life Parrhasius was defeated in a contest 
by Timanthes, whose picture was the ‘‘ Strife of Ajax and Ulysses.’ 

There are two more rather insignificant Greek schools before we 
come to the late painters; these are called the Sikyonian and the 
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Theban Attic Schools. They contain such names as Pamphilos, 
Pausios, Aristides, Euphranos, and Nikias. 

Among the late painters who belonged to the period around 323 
B. C. was first of all Apelles, who undoubtedly carried Grecian art to 
its highest perfection. He was the painter for Alexander the Great, 
and his picture of ‘‘Alexander with a Thunderbolt ’’ was so wonderful 
that it was a common saying, ‘‘ There are two Alexanders, one invyinci- 
ble, the son of Philip, the other inimitable, the work of Apelles.’’ A 
story is told of another of his pictures of Alexander. He represented 
his master on horseback, and so lifelike was the animal that the king’s 
horse neighed at the horse in the picture. Alexander did not seem 
overpleased at this tribute to realism, but Apelles made bold to say, 
‘‘ Sire, it is plain that your horse is a better judge of painting than 
Your Majesty.’’ The best and most famous painting of Apelles was 
one of “‘ Venus Anadyomene’’; Ovid speaks of this picture in his 
poems. Apelles painted an allegorical picture called ‘‘ Calumny,’’ 
and from all accounts it was one of the most wonderful examples of 
emblematical painting ever known. Lucian gives a lengthy descrip- 
tion of it, and from this description Raphael made a drawing which 
now hangs in the Louvre. The figures of Apelles have been called 
by all writers ‘‘ graceful,’’ and they far exceed any previous efforts. 
He had wonderful inventive genius and excelled all Grecian artists in 
composition, design, and coloring. 

Protogenes was a contemporary of Apelles, and, according to Petro- 
nius, defeated him in a contest by the foam on a dog’s tongue and the 
wonder in the eye of a startled pheasant, which shows that the idea 
of deception was still predominant. Protogenes was followed by 
Aétion, and this is the last great name among the Greek painters. 
From this time on painting steadily declined and was kept in mind 
only by the imitation of the Romans. 

Concerning this idea of deception in Greek painting Van Dyke 
Says: 

It is hard to reconcile the unworthy motive attributed to Greek 
painting by ancient writers with the high aim of Greek sculpture. It 
it is easier to think (and it is more probable) that the writers knew 
very little about art, and that they missed the spirit of Greek painting 
in admiring its insignificant details. That painting technically was 
at a high point of perfection as regards the figure, even the imitative 
Roman works indicate, and it can hardly be doubted that in spirit it 


was at one time equally strong. 
KATHERINE WALSH, 710, 
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Gn X... 


THE brooding woodland circles thee around, 
On ev’ry side a tangled leafy screen, 
And makes me feel that here is hallowed ground. 
No sounds are heard in thy most fair demesne, 
Nor aught within its solemn precincts seen, 
To show how near the busy thoroughfare. 
Here human love and love divine convene, 
And in the stillness make a music rare, 
Unheard, because too sweet for mortal ear to bear. 
Amy Bovuauan, ’11. 
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DamMB& Fashion! thou who from thy lofty height 

Dost wield thy sceptre with a tyrant’s might, 

Have mercy! Set not such a panting pace, 

That we may leastwise follow in the race! 

O goddess queen, thou art a fickle maid, 

So full of whims, inconstant, never staid. 

Forever do we follow each caprice, 

And from thy bonds dare not demand release. 

With genii’s art thou castest thy weird spell: 

We can not break the charm nor can we tell 

How slyly in thy net-strings we are caught— 

Thy children, Fad and Folly, draw them taut. 
Mary T. Droste, 710. 


The Passing of the Directoire 


Nor so many moons ago, when the world was not so very much 
younger, a dreadful ennui fell upon the Ladies of the Land, and they 
erew tired of the fashion of their clothes. It was by no means an 
economical movement toward simpler garments, or a general distaste 
for lavishness, but rather a sort of weariness of the Old. For Dame 
Fashion had been quite lenient of late, and though she had daily con- 
ceived of some new foible in the minor details of dress, she had not 
for some time altered its mechanism. No matter how modified it was 
by wonderfully constructed girdles and the like, it still was the same 
old belt-at-the-waist-line model. The handmaids of this regal old 
dowager (meaning the dressmakers) were in wild consternation. No 
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longer did one see the equipage of Mrs. Verra Wealthy at their doors. 
No indeed, she saw nothing that appealed and consequently took. to 
wearing her old clothes with appalling frequency. 

There was much unhappiness in all circles on account of this re- 
action. The Ladies were most discontented; their chief joy was pall- 
ing; their one mark of distinction was gone. Then too, they were 
beginning to feel the impossibility of spending the required amount to 
be real swagger. For in spite of their numerous avenues of expense 
it was the dressmaker’s bill that took the ‘‘ golden ducats.’’ No longer 
did they feel the little thrills of delight at the production of a new 
costume. The prevailing sameness was depriving them of their birth- 
right. But it was the poor modistes that were well-nigh distracted. 
In vain they racked their brains for Bright Ideas, in vain they tried 
to please. Gradually they saw their patronage diminish, and their 
sway over womankind become almost naught. 

In desperation they decided to convene a council of war. From 
far and wide came women with suggestions. It was a noble array of 
earnest people with firm intentions. Their cry was, ‘‘ We must have 
a change: something new, something different, something startling.’’ 
So they plotted and planned in council, and the result was the Direc- 
toire Gown. 

Marvellous indeed was this creation. Its coming meant a veritable 
revolution. The modest belt soared from the waist-line up under the 
arms. In fact the higher the line the more stunning the gown. Such 
was the decree of this council. Besides, everything must be of the 
clinging type; the slighter and more elusive one looked, so much 
more chic was her style. The design itself was very simple: merely 
straight lines, but it was the simplicity of the elegant. When the 
first specimens were launched on the crowd, there was great excitement. 
There had been faint rumors of this ‘‘ great revival of the French 
court-costume, the so-called Directoire,’’ but the reality far surpassed 
the expectation. Once more the Ladies were in ecstasy; how distingué! 
Such grace, such perfect simplicity! Immediately there was a mad 
rush to the modistes, a humble plea for a new gown, and the dress- 
maker came into her own. 

But when the dust had cleared away from the excitement and the 
Wise Ones began to dissect the gown, we looked serious, especially the 
Plump Ones. Nevertheless it was surely the halcyon days for the Slim 
Sister. The gentle, flowing drapery was vastly becoming to her lines. 
No wonder it was ‘‘ perfectly dear’’ to her, when it transformed an 
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ordinary miss with inclinations toward the scrawny into a queen fit 
for the Louis Quinze régime. 

But not so with the Plump Maidens! Great was the bitterness 
among them; they realized how unbecoming it was for them to pirouette 
about in this latest garb. Some were not phased by the handicap and 
went to work to reduce. Beauty doctors, diet acts, and violent exer- 
cise were in order. Some thus attained a certain degree of slenderness 
and consequently were happy. But the rest, the less energetic ones, 
attempted to fit the style to themselves, and the result was more or less 
disastrous (decidedly more). On the whole, they felt very de trop and 
prayed for better times. 

But the Directoire is passing. Like all novelties its death-knell 
was sounded by the cheaper grades. A bunch of beauteous satin 
dresses at ‘‘ $14.95—marked down from $27.50 ’’ flooded the market, 
and thus the aversion of the Elite. The Directoire has become bour- 
geoise, but the new correct style is not yet settled upon. May Dame 
Fashion in her scheming for the New think kindly of us, and not 
completely ignore her Daughters of the Avoirdupois! 

Rosz H. Finn, 710. 


The Picture Postcard 


‘Five hundred yards farther up the mountain there are no inns,”’ 
said a Swiss guide; ‘‘ five hundred yards up from there, there are no 
paths, and five hundred yards even farther there are no postal cards.’’ 
The popularity of picture postal cards is undeniable, and has increased 
steadily since the day when Cesar set the fashion by scribbling his 
famous message, ‘‘I came, I saw, I conquered,’’ on a view of the 
Tiber and addressing it to the ‘‘ senatui populoqgue Romano.”’ 

As a matter of fact, the first picture postal card was made several 
years ago in Passau, Germany, when a photographer chemically 
sensitized an ordinary postal card, and subsequently printed on it a 
view of his native town. At once the device showed signs of be- 
coming widely popular. Soon many stationers began to manufacture 
private postal cards, and in September, 1894, they were allowed to 
pass through the mail. In 1897 the regulations forbidding anything 
but the address to be written on the address side became less stringent, 
and this caused a greater demand for souvenir cards. 

Now we have picture postal cards of every description, over one 
hundred new designs being published daily in Germany alone. The 
views woven in silk emanate from Crefeld, the center of silk-weaving 
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manufactories. Foreign cards show more originality and have at- 
tained greater success in beautiful and effective designs than those 
manufactured in the United States, but our own photographic cards, 
bearing a careful note describing the scene, are more valuable. It is 
needless to enumerate the varieties, for they are known only too well 
to allof us. Much that is excellent, instructive and good is published, 
and much also that is absurd, trivialand bad. Sometimes the artist’s 
daring exceeds his discretion, either as regards the subject dealt with 
or the artistic execution, but the general excellence of the make-up of 
souvenir cards has been so perfected that many of them now surpass 
magazine illustrations for finish and clearness of detail. 

The postal card was devised to transmit to our friends a picture of 
the place where we may happen to stop in our travels, and where we 
are too hurried to indulge in letter-writing. Its original mission, 
however, has been greatly abused, since even the stay-at-homes sub- 
stitute postals for letters. Much as we object to receiving postals, yet 
it is some poor consolation to know that our friends think of us 
occasionally, even though the postal bears something like the following 
message : 

A four-leaf clover the wide world over 
r Is a herald of luck that is good; 


I send it to you,—accept it in lieu 
Of the letter I’d write if I could. 


The superior person despises the picture postal card. He declares 
that he can see neither rhyme nor reason in collecting cards with 
photographs of places where the collector has never been and never 
expects to be. Yet he should not condemn any fashion which acts in 
broadening people’s interests. Since the postal card may be made an 
effective instrument for creating an initial love of art, and for cul- 
tivating the popular imagination, it deserves to be more than a 
passing fad. GERTRUDE M. ScHOoFIELD, 710. 


The Modern Coiffure 


No PRESIDENTIAL decree, no statute of Congress receives such re- 
spectful obedience as is meted out to the ever-changing laws of that 
fastidious autocrat Dame Fashion. Regardless of the rules of economy 
and of all conservative traditions, the customs of the realm of style 
must suffer an annual revolution, marked among prosperity’s elect by 
reckless sins of prodigality, and among the lesser subjects of the fickle 
despot by the clever strategy of the modistes, designers, and outfitters. 
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Even that most precious of all womanly possessions, in days gone by, 
her crowning glory,—to-day the tool of a versatile hairdresser ,—must 
conform itself unto the ordinances of mode and style. 

The popular lament of the age among young and old of the femi- 
nine gender finds its cause in the deficiencies of local material for coif- 
fure construction; and when even the Seven Sutherland Sisters, with 
their magic preparations, were found inadequate to the requirements 
of the occasion, forthwith our friends of the commercial world, recog- 
nizing a valuable opportunity for modest financial speculation in 
repairing the ravages which time and circumstances had wrought upon 
the human head, sought to furnish the vast army of the needy with 
the required supplement to their insufficient tresses. 

From the hairdressing establishments scattered in profusion along 
the thoroughfares of our cities, temptation, in the guise of artistic 
coiffures, lures us from the bonds of prejudice and natural contentment. 
The wretched sequel to this public appeal to feminine vanity is the 
ominous fact that there undoubtedly exists a market for these false, 
yet attractive appendages, which market is popularly supposed to exist, 
either in fact or prospect, on a woman’s head. 

A distinctive source of interest to the casual observer was found 
several years ago in the evolution of the pompadour, which has recently 
been dethroned by a somewhat fastidious style of decoration in the 
form of innumerable puffs and curls, extending in generous profusion 
from the back of the head, so as to disguise successfully the shape and 
dimensions of the normal cranium. This innovation won for the 
hairdresser lavish congratulations upon his inventive ability; while 
womanly ingenuity was taxed to its utmost in the concoction and 
arrangement of these unusual-looking contrivances. And while these 
digressions in fashion were in process, mere man looked on in amaze- 
ment, trying to discover the beginning or end, the truth or falsity of 
this latest divergence in style; but finding it beyond him, he contents 
himself with a substantial suspicion concerning the acquisition of said 
puffs and curls, and a mental calculation in dollars and cents. Indeed, 
it is no unusual occurrence to overhear a hushed appraisal of the value 
of your coiffure from some observant youth with mathematical ten- 
dencies, who finds himself behind you in a car or theatre. 

‘‘ Be that as it may,’’ some indeed have withstood the capricious 
influence of fashionable hairdressing, and with puritanical stoicism 
reject even the commendable use of that greatest of all devices, the 
so-called ‘‘rat.’’ If bountiful nature has provided them against such 
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a requirement, the less richly endowed among us heartily envy such 
favorites of fortune, but—if mere prejudice and obstinate adherence 
to antedated modes is their excuse, then I sympathize deeply, and wish 
them a speedy recovery from their blind folly. 

The truth of the old adage, ‘‘ ’Tis better to be out of the world than 
out of the fashion,’’ is only too apparent, and undoubtedly counter- 
balances the modern revision of the unfortunate Madame Roland’s 
denunciation, ‘‘O Fashion, what crimes are committed in thy 
name! ”’ MARGUERITE O’LEARY, 711. 


The Camera Craze 


Oxp as the fad is, we can safely say that in our own times there 
is nothing more popular with the public at large than picture-taking. 
Like every other fad, it is carried toextremes. Wecan not but admit, 
however, that our camera fiends, whose one aim is to pursue poor, 
unoffending individuals for their likenesses, amuse us, though if too 
persistent, they put their victim in no amicable mood. In every corner 
of the globe they are to be found, these camera fiends, always armed 
and lying in wait for their prey. When the time arrives, and their 
eagle eye lights on some capitalist or hero, or any one equally unfor- 
tunate, they immediately pounce on him, and when he is hemmed in 
on all sides, a look of complete satisfaction, yea, bliss, steals over their 
eager countenances, while the poor victim stands before them with a 
helpless, languid, pleading expression. Such are the wages of the 
‘‘ socially prominent,’’ and such is the punishment of being either a 
celebrity or a criminal of the first magnitude. Both are popular. It 
must be anything but a pleasant feeling that takes possession of the 
poet, politician, or philanthropist, who knows when he stirs abroad 
that ten chances to one he is pursued by some adoring mortal who 
wants to be the happy possessor of his picture, so that she (for, sad to 
say, in most cases it is she who offends) may boast that she has 
‘“ snapped ’’ so and so, and already added him to her photographic 
collection of the élite. 

Then it is that these people who are constantly before the lime- 
light wish that they were ‘‘ born to blush unseen,’’ and would will- 
ingly ‘‘ waste their sweetness on the desert air.’’ The terrible feeling 
that they are watched from cradle to grave haunts them from morning 
till night, and then we wonder at the expression of pain, almost of 
desperation, that they consequently wear. It is merely because they 
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realize only too well that, as Mr. Dooley says, ‘‘they march through 
life and behind marches a photographer.’? Why can not they all 
adopt the effective device of Mr. Dooley himself, who enjoys the 
reputation of being the most unphotographed humorist extant, because 
he defends himself from the vulgar gaze of the camera man by the 


shield of his trusty umbrella. 
CATHARINE McLAvGHLIN, ’11. 


The Idol of the Hour 


THERE he sits on the headlight of the auto. He is a shining 
figure of brass, this little god Billiken. And how he grins! He 
appears to be the guiding spirit of the machine, for it never goes on a 
trip without him. If the god of luck is present there can be no mis- 
hap. Always looking straight ahead, he seems to have that wise air 
of knowing a few things. If the auto chances to stop, the passers-by 
smile playfully at this little creature, for they recognize in him a 
cheerful friend. And who is this small figure that so attracts man- 
kind? His history is surely interesting. 

The spirit of design was abroad in the land and struck forcibly 
the ambition of a little girl in Kansas, Miss Florence Pretz, an 
American of Dutch descent. She had inclination and talent for 
drawing, and was constantly on the alert for new ideas. Ambition 
made her extremely anxious to devise something novel, something 
that would take. Japanese sketches being her particular favorites, 
she pursued that branch of work with especial diligence, and many 
contrivances of line and curve resulted. One day when the Muses 
were unusually sympathetic she fashioned a small image which she 
sent to Chicago for approval. It made a great hit, and there came a 
rush of orders for more. She had the design copyrighted, and so was 
created the little god Billiken. 

‘Grin, and begin to win!”’ says Billiken, and with such a hope- 
ful motto he is launched forth on the American public. The Teddy 
bear’s popularity is already waning when its successor appears. This 
auspicious being is heralded on to victory, for a character dedicated 
to happiness, ‘‘ the pursuit of all that live,”’ is naturally greeted with 
loud applause. So there is a great demand for Billiken. This pur- 
chaser wants him for his den, to give it a jovial air; that one desires 
him for his desk, where looking down upon his work the fascinating 
deity will be a buoyant inspiration. This little Billiken is used for a 
paper weight; that one is the handle of a cane. Here he occupies a 
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corner, and there he sits abovea door. His station in life is important 
and varied, for he has cast a spell over man by those idle promises of 
what man most desires, prosperity. 

Various materials are used in the formation of this idol. He may 
be a pen or crayon sketch, a water color, or an engraving. He may 
be moulded of brass, or of clay. Sculpture also has a hand in the 
game, for he is often carved of ivory, and then what a price he brings! 
Children’s tastes must be gratified, too; hence the Billiken doll is on 
the market. There is no limit to his appeal to popularity; his artistic 
ugliness has bewitched humanity. 

Billiken has won, if only through the merits of his smile. He 
answers that cry for ‘‘ something odd, something novel.’’ Though 
his worship may be of as trifling a nature as his assurance of better 
things, nevertheless fashion must ever have a plaything as a passing 
fad. Accordingly the ‘“‘little god of things as they ought to be”’ 
announces a ‘‘ red-letter day.’’ Avice E. Mracuer, ‘10. 


The Hoopskirt 


Ir was a Wednesday evening and I was preparing for a test in my 
most hated subject, chemistry. Long ago the ten o’clock gong had 
given the signal for “‘lights out.’’? I had done my best to make the 
studying, or in a more expressive word cramming, easy by establishing 
myself in the most comfortable position possible, with a couch and sey- 
eral pillows as my aids. Mechanically I droned over and over the sym- 
bols for the acids and such like things. The print began to dance before 
my eyes. O dear! I was so sle-e-py, I wished— 

‘* Well, my dear,’’ came in a high falsetto voice near my couch. 

‘* Na, SO,, Sodium sulphate,’’ J murmured. 

‘*Can’t you offer me a chair?’’ came the voice again, this time 
querulously. 

I rubbed my eyes, and slowly raising myself on my elbow, stared 
at what seemed to be a balloon made of shirred silk. Dear me, but 
this was queer! Again I rubbed my eyes and beheld the prim, pre- 
cise face of a middle-aged lady, framed in long black ringlets, bend- 
ing overme. Had chemistry driven me mad? Was this the result? 

‘‘What are you staring at, child? Can’t you see?’’ the lady of 
the ringlets demanded. 

‘“Why, er-er—’’ I gasped. 

‘‘T’m your great-grandmother, my dear, and in my time children 
were taught to respect their elders.’’ 
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‘‘T guess you’re my great-grandmother, all right!’’ I thought to 
myself. ‘‘ Won’t you be seated, grandmother?’’ I ventured, pri- 
vately wondering how on earth she was going to sit down in that hoop- 
skirt. To my amazement, she managed it most gracefully. 

For a while she sat regarding me with a critical eye and I in my 
‘turn stole furtive glances at her, trying to make out her dress. It was 
of dark blue silk, the bodice being crossed with large plaits. The low 
cut neck was edged with narrow cream-color lace, while a fringed shawl 
lined with silk was thrown carelessly around her shoulders. Her hair 
was primly plastered down over her ears, and a braid was coiled at 
the nape of her neck. This style in itself was hideous, but the coy 
bunches of ringlets, attached in a fashion much more puzzling to man 
than our modern puffs, added a touch of absurdity. Gentle reader, 
do not think that this costume, strange as it was, caused me to stare 
rudely. The most fearful and most wonderful part I leave to the last 
—her skirt! Last, but far from being the least. At length I was 
beholding a real live hoopskirt! A hoopskirt! One of those affairs 
so ridiculed by the masculine sex throughout the ages! What would 
those dear men do if we did not afford them a source of constant 
amusement with our little fads and fancies! O— 

‘Well, well, well!’’ began my visitor, ‘‘to think of a modest 
young lady appearing in her—er dressing-gown! And what is this?”’ 
picking up my chemistry book. ‘‘ H’m—chemistry; in my day young 
ladies of your age didn’t waste their time with such things!’’ Here 
she sniffed contemptuously. 

‘Oh, it is really very nice, you know!’’ I broke in hastily, anx- 
ious to make a good impression, all the while devoutly hoping that 
the Recording Angel was too busy marking other people’s names to 
notice mine. 

‘‘ The three R’s were considered enough for us!’’ indignantly; ‘‘ but 
we were all beautiful housekeepers and could darn—’’ 

The mention of this word brought a guilty blush to my cheek. Oh, 
the stockings I could darn but alas, didn’t darn! As for housekeeping 
—I glanced hastily around to see if there were any remains of my last 
spread; but, thanks to fortune, my room was in delightful order, con- 
sidering it was my room! If she only wouldn’t go around to inspect 
the dust! Mercy, already she was beginning to look about with that 
just-what-I-thought expression, so soothing to one’s feelings! What 
could I do to divert her attention? 

‘‘G—grandmother!’’ I choked out, stuttering in my eagerness. 
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‘“You know—you, won’t you tell me about your h—h—hoopskirt? 
I think it’s perfectly wonderful!”’ 

A pleased smile passed over her face. Ah, ha! I had touched 
her weak spot! Perhaps this was a fad of hers! Women are pretty 
much the same at all times, always possessing some pet hobby on 
which they rejoice to dilate. 

‘“ Really, my dear,’’ answered she, ‘‘ I’m very happy to see that 
what you call Higher Education has not ruined you entirely, so that 
you can not appreciate such things. Hoopskirts have always been in 
fashion more or less since the sixteenth century. How do I know? 
Well, when they were revived the gentlemen talked so much about 
them that a general interest was aroused and the style was traced back 
to its very beginning.’’ 

‘*T should think they would make a fuss,’’ I privately commented. 
‘‘ Must have been awfully hard to propose!’’ and I smothered a friv- 
olous giggle with a cough. 

‘‘ Dear me! how well I remember what a mystery their construc- 
tion was! It’s really very simple, child,’’ she said condescendingly, 
‘‘merely a crinoline petticoat stiffened and expanded by means of 
rattan hoops. The larger they were, the smarter.’ 

‘‘And they kick about the size of our hats! They’re microscopic 
compared to this,’’ I murmured softly. 

‘“Tt was quite an improvement,’’ went on my grandmother, uncon- 
scious of my remarks, ‘‘ when the flexible steel frame-work was intro- 
duced. How much I miss them! They have no fashions nowadays 
to compare with them!”’ 

‘‘ Thank heaven!’’ I ejaculated fervently. 

‘‘ What’s that?’’ she inquired. 

‘“T—] just asked how you managed to sit down,’’ I stammered. 

She regarded me with a pained expression. ‘‘ Stupid little thing 
not to see that!”’ 

‘‘ Why, itis just thisway. You—’’ She stood up to demonstrate, 
but why need she shake me? 

‘“Miss Lee, wake up! It’s after twelve o’clock and your light is 
blazing!’’ the indignant tones of the night chaperon thundered in my 
ears. 

‘‘ What? Oh, yes! Hoopskirts are perfectly wonderful,’’ I mur- 
mured drowsily. 

AtuMA T. Mappen, ’12. 
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Che Crinity College Rerord {wishes its 
readers all the joys of the Christmas-tide. 


Ir is certain that some deep and powerful instinct must be at the 
root of the movement for woman suffrage which has taken on such an 
extreme form in England, and which is daily gaining enthusiastic 
adherents in our own land. This insistent demand for the ballot 
must suggest the question: Have women exhausted their present 
opportunities? In view of the countless activities possible for women 
outside the realm of the law the agitation for suffrage, although cer- 
tainly not deserving any summary condemnation, does seem decidedly 
unnecessary. Law is the last resort, and even as such, is less power- 
ful always than public opinion. We know that laws often fail in 
their purpose or are deliberately ignored, but public opinion, once 
aroused, is an absolutely effective force; women are learning to direct 
and employ it for attaining results otherwise impossible. The squalor 
of slum districts is very frequently due to the laxity of city administra- 
tion in overseeing the plumbing, cleaning the back alleys and attend- 
ing to other matters of sanitation; in one of our large cities this 
condition has been changed by an organization of women who make 
it their business to observe and report promptly any negligence in the 
discharge of these duties by the city officials. Throughout the United 
States the Consumers’ League, by its effective boycott system of white 
and black lists, has accomplished wonders for the betterment of labor 
conditions. In the work of the National Labor Committee, in settle- 
ment work, in all projects of civic and industrial reform, women are 
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slowly discovering the need and value of their help. Since this is the 
case, and there remain yet so many possible and unappreciated activi- 
ties open to women, the agitation for suffrage seems rather premature 


and needless. Ao Gr Be eal 


THE ‘‘ Five Foot Shelf ’’ library is already advertised and on sale. 
With its publication comes the recollection of its many startling 
omissions. In this collection the best possible has been completely 
disregarded. Its narrow limits give no room for attainment of the 
end for which it was selected, but a small minority of its choice being 
valid for election. A wave of criticism has swept over the entire 
country; the American public has really the courage to criticize and 
even condemn the President Emeritus of Harvard. In the past it has 
often stood a silent spectator and auditor of many infringements upon 
its spiritual nature, but did it ever expect to see the day when the 
Bible should be so rudely overlooked? In truth it realizes that 


We get no good 
By being ungenerous, even to a book. 


And what a book to neglect! The grandest story that history has 
ever told, even if it were not of divine origin! Life would indeed be 
sad if ‘‘through learning and the comfort of the Scriptures we 
might ’’ not ‘‘ have hope.’’ The knowledge of Christ is the foundation 
of the best that is in us, and sadly ignorant is the human being who 
is not acquainted with the greatest of all truths. Fortunately our 
mighty nation still holds the Holy Scripture sacred; no mortal can 
wrest its glories from the people’s grasp. 

Again we are grieved to note that even Shakespeare is deserted. 
Here is a man whose age is the most important period of literature, 
whose sayings are treasured by all, whose art none can equal; yet he 
is given not even the distinction of being named. 

We marvel that any one can wilfully pass by what seems to us the 
best in literature: the Bible, the beautiful story of the Saviour of 
men, and the works of Shakespeare, the master poet: 


The pleasant books that silently among 

Our household treasures take familiar places, 
And are to us as if a living tongue 

Spake from the printed leaves or pictured faces. 


Acne Mie 
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THE Optimist Club! You’ve all heard of it. Perhaps some of you 
may be so fortunate as to belong to it. At least you know of some one 
who does. And what a praiseworthy project itis! Withsome of the 
first citizens of America as its advocates, notably President Taft himself, 
there are surely promising results forthcoming. The requirements for 
membership are simple: that you always look on the bright side of 
life; that you try to make others do the same; and that you smile. 
For they believe that, 


The man worth while 
Is the man who can smile 
When everything goes dead wrong. 


Now why can’t we have a little Optimist Club of our own right 
here in Trinity? It would be little trouble, and in what a haven of 
bliss and contentment would we soon find ourselves, if each girl would 
take it upon herself to follow those few rules. For instance, if the 
muffins are cold when you get down to breakfast in the morning, don’t 
erumble; just remember that accidents will happen in the best regu- 
lated kitchens, and—smile. And if you, Seniors, don’t happen to 
have every afternoon in the week free, don’t grumble; just think of 
the poor Freshmen who haven’t any, and—smile. When evening 
comes and you don’t get the letter you’ve been waiting for, don’t 
erumble; just console yourself with the thought that it will surely 
come to-morrow evening, and—smile. Why! in a week college life 
would be transformed. If you don’t believe it try, and—smile, for 


When your’re in a peck of trouble 
And the world seems to deride, 

Don’t you let yourself forget it, 
There’s a sunny side. 


a ae per gn 


Our little college world has ever been progressive; any universal 
movement toward better things is sure to find here approval and sup- 
port. This was clearly shown in the action of the Sophomore Class 
against hazing. The Faculty received October 8, 1909, the following 
declaration : 


We, the class of 1912, in accordance with our own convictions 
and in conjunction with the desire of the Faculty of Trinity College, 
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do hereby agree and determine as Sophomores to take exception to all 
traditions and to abolish all practices and proceedings that partake of 
the nature of hazing. 


To this declaration were affixed the names of the officers and mem- 
bers of the class. Thus the great problem of hazing has been met at 
Trinity. This decision shows that the right spirit exists among the 
class of 1912. They have the courage of their convictions, for a class 
runs the risk of more or less criticism in breaking a tradition, espe- 
cially one that has been rather popular. While hazing was never a 
vital disturbance in our life, yet it was considered a prerogative of 
‘‘the gay, young Soph.’’ It was her duty, in fact, to impress the 
Freshmen with her superiority. Even if the bark was worse than the 
bite, the poor Freshman failed to note the distinction. At best it is 
hard to bea Freshman. ‘There is a gap between high school and col- 
lege which is hard to bridge. A girl comes with countless laurels from 
her home city only to find girls just as clever and in fact more so 
here. Then there isthe lonesomeness of it all; the breaking of home 
ties and the necessity of doing without kindly parental guidance. 
Besides, the newness of the life is decidedly puzzling and complicating. 
Consequently when hazing is threatened, it seems the last straw. But 
the Class of 1912 have met this question, and of their own accord have 
decided to relinquish all hold on the tradition. In place of the old, 
they have established a new tradition—one of friendliness and good 
will. Their action is most praiseworthy. 

It behooves every coming Sophomore Class to realize this decision 
and to strive to meet its requirements. Let them know that the Class 
of 1912 have voiced the opinion of the world, the Faculty and the 
entire student body in their condemnation of hazing. Instead of the 
old attitude of feigned hostility, Trinity Sophomores for the future will 
stand with hands outstretched in welcome to the newcomers. 

Shiga e Bye ae dA) 
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Beside the Mill 


In picturesque decay beneath the hill 

Encircled by the quiet, murmuring stream, 

There stand the moss-grown ruins of a mill. 

Ah, here’s the place I love to come and dream! 

The sparkling sunlight sheds adown its gleam 

Upon the dainty primrose by the way, 

And all dear Nature’s fairy children teem 

With peaceful stillness, and in bright array 

They cheer the tranquil solitude with colors gay. 
AGATHA Rose KeEtty, ’08. 


Jdeals and Cheir Hulftlent 


SoME one has said that it is easy to build castles in the air; but he 
is master of the world who can both plan and achieve. After hearing 
this statement one day I tried to decide whether it is better to be a 
visionary, inspired and speculative, without thought or knowledge of 
practical affairs or to put those dreams aside which after sane con- 
sideration prove to be outside the bounds of the achievable and 
determine to reproduce only such castles in Spain as can stand on the 
solid ground before our eyes. When we are young we are most subject 
to the magical fascination of vague and elusive ideals. In youth we 
scoff at prudence, chafe at caution, and demur at the authority of 
tradition. We are carried away by the magnificence of future possi- 
bilities and high ambitions, and grow impatient at the wisdom and 
humdrum existence of our forefathers. As we mature, however, we 
begin to be more just in our estimations of people and things; we are 
more willing to accept the common conditions which we find and to 
make the best of them. After all, this is the only home we have and 
it is folly to be dissatisfied with the plans which the All-Wise has 
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mapped out for His chosen people. We discover that the vague, sweet 
ideals of childhood are of little use unless they can be made practical, 
so we begin the endless task of selection, and our soul condescends to 
live in the busy world around us. We lay aside our noble, though 
futile, imaginings and strive to accomplish possible and immediate 
aims. I think it was Thoreau who said, ‘‘ Youth gets together the 
material for a bridge to the moon and maturity uses them to build a 
wood-shed.’’ Nevertheless, in thus resigning our very exclusive occu- 
pation with dreams, we are not recreant to the dear, delightful, and 
often lofty ideals of childhood—we are simply submitting to the in- 
evitable and, in fact, progressing upon the pathway of perfection. 
MartTHA M. Kennepy, ’09. 


On Gearing Chopin's Nocturne in E Flat 


In reverie I sat and watched the sun 

Sink slowly down beyond the distant hills; 
And in the far mysterious east I saw, 

From ‘neath the lifted clouds the crescent moon. 
The lone, serene enchantress of the night 

Was ruler now. The reign of Day was done. 
Then drifts of downy darkness edged with gold 
And iridescent beauty, soon upon 

The shadows dim and gray cast opal lights, 
And all the east suffused with tender glow, 
While o’er me came a solemn, holy awe. 


Then gently, softly through the still night air 
A violin’s sweet strains were wafted clear. 
That melody! So simple, nothing stern, 

As rare and pure as words a lisping child 
Will say when talking with her mother fair. 
Now listen: listen close. I seem to hear 
That baby tell the story of her day: 

There in the firelight near her mother’s knee 
She tells a tale of joy in daisy fields, 

Of all the games they played so happily. 


As clear as water rippling o’er the stones 
There comes a laugh— 


ALUMN/® 


She tells how all would flee 
From brother Tom, ‘‘ the great big bug-a-bear,’’ 
How she was never caught in “‘ Fox-and-Geese.’’ 
Among those lovely trees they played ‘‘I spy ”’ 
A long, long time, but she was never “‘it.’’ 
She tells of the brook so clear, that gurgled, laughed, 
And sang with them as they plashed forth in glee. 


But now a plaintive note comes in— 

How tired! So very tired did she become 
When all the fun and games began to drag, 
When shadows longer, grayer ever grew, 
Oh, but she wanted home! 


Now softly through 
The melody there runs a brighter theme, 
To those sweet lips there comes another smile: 
She tells how two of them stopped playing tag 
To make a chair of hands for her. Then on 
They went, with garlands covered o’er,—with all 
The happiness desired. How blithely gay 
They sang as through the shady paths they roamed, 
Home journeying in twilight’s peaceful calm. 


That darling baby voice so soft, so sweet, 

Grows softer, drowsier—coming fainter still 

And yet more sleepily as the tiny head 

Leans back on mother’s arm. She nods and smiles, 
As dream-friends greet their own beloved child. 


Ah! let me hear that music once again! 

Give back its sweetness, all the laughter bright, 
The happy care-free prattle of a child, 

Now play it softly,—play it low. To-night 

I care for nothing more. I long to dream. 


Ah, dreams! I would that I might see again 
A baby face look up with trust to mine! 
Might feel again to-night the sweet embrace 
Of childish arms. 

In music pure as this 
I’d put my heart, my life, my very soul. 


Ora Danspy, 708. 
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Alumne Notes 
04. 

Sr. Wilfred du Sacré Coeur (Elsie Parsons) is numbered among 
the Faculty of Trinity, assisting in the French and Latin departments. 
05. 

Nan O’Brien has changed her residence from Seattle to 1287 Davie 
Street, Vancouver, B. C. She is planning an extensive eastern trip 
this winter and intends to spend some time with friends in Wash- 
ington. 

06. 

Friends of Spalding and Alice Young will be interested to know 
that they both took the ‘‘ white veil’”’ at the Convent of the Sacred 
Heart at Kenwood on November 13. 

’07. 

Blanche MeMahon is teaching in the Ursuline Convent in Lewis- 
ton, Maine. 

Elizabeth Loughran is teaching English in the High School in 
Warren, Rhode Island. 

Mary Green is traveling in the West, and at present is the guest of 
Mrs. John Parsons (Helen Schofield), in Chicago, Illinois. 

Margaret Cummings spent two weeks at college in October. 

08. 

Mildred Connelly spent some time at college at the opening of the 
year. 

Mary Callaghan is a postulant at the Carmelite Monastery in Rox- 
bury, where she entered on October 15. 

Marie Simon is teaching in an institute for the deaf in Phila- 
delphia. 

709. 
Nora Shine is at the Woman’s Medical College in Philadelphia. 
Molly Murphy is teaching in the High School in Danielsville, Con- 
necticut. 

Constance Harrington is spending the winter on the Pacific Coast. 

Margaret Sallaway is taking a post-graduate course at the Boston 
Normal School. 

May Moriarty is teaching in the Eastern District High School in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lilian Moynehan is at present in Chicago and intends to travel 
through the West. 

Laura Yund is the guest of Catherine Murray in Grand Rapids. 
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Rosario Lorando visits us often. 

Bertha Daeley is teaching History and English in the Winona 
Seminary, Winona, Minnesota. 
Ex. ’09. 

Marie McDonald has entered the Junior class at the University of 
Minnesota. 
Ex. 710. 

Josephine Wimsatt has returned to her home in Washington after 
having spent a year in school in Belgium. 
Ex. Il. 

Kathleen Maroney has entered the Junior class in the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Aileen Heekin has been spending the last few months in town and 
has come out to college several times. 


The following marriages are recorded : 

07. Elizabeth Moore to Mr. Thomas A. McCann on June 380 in 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Mabel Higgins to Mr. Charles Mattingly on June 23 in Westerly, 
Rhode Island. 

Helen Schofield to Mr. John T. Parsons on September 8 in Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Ex. ’07. Rosalie O’Shaughnessy to Mr. Samuel O. Bates on Sep- 
tember 22 in Newport, Kentucky. 

Ex. ’08. Violett Palmer to Mr. A. Howard Richardson on Sep- 
tember 15 in Chicago, Illinois. 

Katherine Hickey to Mr. Wm. J. Grace on June 28 in Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Grace Dolan to Mr. Bartholomew A. Brickley on November 24 in 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 

709. Olivia Hannan to Mr. Richard McMahon on June 2 in 
Washington, D. C. 

May Showel to Mr. George J. Nussbaum on June 30 in Washing- 
fOr mel 

Ex. 09. Natalie Myers to Mr. Edward Lee McShane on June 3 
in Dubuque, Iowa. 

Ex. ’11. Irene Confer to Mr. John H. Cooney on August 18 in 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 


Contributions are desired for this department and should be ad- 
dressed to Elizabeth L. Sullivan. 
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Ir 1s with the deepest regret that the Recorp chronicles the death 
of Mrs. Alice Banigan Sullivan of Providence, Rhode Island. Mrs. 
Sullivan had always been actively interested in the aims and develop- 
ment of Trinity College, and was at the time of her death Honorary 
Vice-President of the Auxiliary Board of Regents. She was the first 
Regent of the Rhode Island Board, and was one of the foremost 
workers in supplying Trinity with the Bishop Harkins Scholarship 
fund. The Alice Banigan Sullivan Library of English Literature, 
which was Mrs. Sullivan’s gift to the college in 1904, and to which 
she added by annual donations, now comprises more than two thousand 
volumes, and will remain ‘‘a monument more lasting than bronze,’’ 
testifying to the donor’s generous interest in our Alma Mater. Mrs. 
Sullivan’s death brings a sense of personal loss to every student at 
Trinity, where her name will always be cherished in grateful prayer. 


In the death of Miss Mary J. Dempsey of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, 
Trinity has lost another faithful and generous friend. As Vice-Regent 
of Pawtucket on the Rhode Island Associate Board, Miss Dempsey 
assisted Mrs. Sullivan in the work of establishing the Bishop Harkins 
Scholarship fund. Later the fund for the Rhode Island Women’s 
Scholarship was obtained under her direction and largely by her 
individual effort. Trinity mourns her death most sincerely, and will 
never cease to remember her before the altar with affection and 
gratitude. 
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THE opening of this scholastic year at Trinity was most propitious; 
almost without exception the girls were back on time, ready to take up 
their work. The year marks a new era in the growth and develop- 
ment of the college. The north wing, which completes the whole 
structure, is at last a reality. While only the third floor is at present 
habitable, the rest will soon be ready for occupancy. The old gradu- 
~ ates will find marvellous changes here; the former dining-room has 
been converted into a beautiful chapel, which will be used until our 
hopes for a separate building are realized. The old chapel is to be a 
museum. Though the completion of the new dining-room has been 
unexpectedly delayed, we can probably enjoy it the more thoroughly 
after our long exile in the gymnasium. Trinity has so far had a won- 
derful growth, and there is every prospect that it will live to see 
numerous other buildings on its campus. 

Mrs. Peter Larson, Honorary Regent of Montana, has just founded 
what will be known as the Margaret Larson Scholarship. 

October 7.—The Mass of the Holy Ghost. A solemn high Mass 
was celebrated in honor of the day by Very Rev. Dr. Shahan as cele- 
brant, assisted by Rev. Dr. Kerby. During the Mass Rey. Dr. Shahan 
addressed the students, and in his usual kind and fatherly way wel- 
comed the girls, and extended to them his heartiest felicitations for the 
coming year. 

October 10.—Cap and Gown Sunday. The formal opening of the 
college year was marked by the occasion on which twenty-three Seniors 
for the first time assumed the garb of their dignity. At the High 
Mass Rev. Dr. Kerby gave a most stirring address to the students. 
He urged the Seniors to meet their opportunities fully, and to preserve 
the high ideals of college tradition. No one could remain unmoved 
by his earnest and personal appeal, and the Seniors were especially 
touched at the reminder: ‘‘ Now is the sunrise, June brings the sunset 
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of the Senior day.’’ After Mass the Seniors were delighted to find 
their breakfast-tables prettily decorated in their class colors by the 
Sophomores; in fact, all the classes contributed to make it a distinc- 
tively Senior day. | 

October 13.—The students of Trinity were kindly invited to attend 
the fall course of public lectures at the Catholic University of America. 
So far the series has proved both interesting and instructive, and we 
look forward to a continuation of enjoyment in the topics yet to be 
discussed. 

October 21.—Baby Party Night. The Juniors, according to the 
usual custom, assumed the role of nurses, and entertained the Fresh- 
men babies on the back campus, which was gaily decorated with vari- 
colored lanterns. As the night was unusually balmy, the out-door 
entertainment proved a delightful innovation, and was greatly enjoyed 
both by the hospitable nurses and their cute little charges. 

October 26.—Mass-meeting. The officers of the different societies 
addressed the student body at Assembly and each explained in turn 
the scope and advantages of her particular organization, to rouse 
interest and gain support among the girls. 

November 1.—Hallowe’en Celebration. It was one big night at 
Trinity when the four classes gathered to enjoy the postponed feast. 
The Seniors held a delightful banquet in the music-room, which was 
converted into a bower of autumn leaves. In the tea-room the Juniors 
made merry at a W. C. T. U. dinner with appropriate toasts and bev- 
erages, while the Sophomores gave a very ghostly and realistic party 
to the Freshmen in the old post-office and the adjoining Plaza. 

November 5.—Vaudeyille of the Trinity Athletic Association. The 
Seniors, assisted by a few Juniors of talent, gave a decidedly novel enter- 
tainment for the benefit of the Athletic Association. The various acts 
revealed to a surprising extent the latent ability of the performers and 
greatly delighted the audience, who in themselves made a pretty pic- 
ture in theatre dress. The affair was in every way a grand success. 


The program was as follows: 
I. Crew Race. 
First Crew:—H. McKeever, H. Larkin, L. Reavey, R. 
Finn. 
Second Crew:—E. Lennon, E. McKeough, G. Connolly, E. 
Baillargeon. 
Rooters, Spectators, etc. 


II. ‘‘Shine on, Harvest Moon”? — 


B. Barnes 
*.-? EB. O’Brien 
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III. A Bit of Magic . ie Baillargeon 


K. Walsh 
whip. ic M. Droste 
IV. Pastime Song } C. Wallis 
VERILTIIICAGLON Sie Oy See eae rae nie or On sua 2 0) seh Prey STOO NAT 
Rear A CIV WEY ere Mice saa ce carat tot et tos Lae ATUIN 
Re eer DS ASe OL es eacey eee re tacts) ret ented cote ce GT ERs ES TOVTOLL 
Intermission. 

VIII. Song from ‘‘ The ee Hussars’’. . B. Strootman and Chorus. 
IX. Reading . . Gee UA na tam Lae ee ER LOL TA TTS 
PX CLEOT OC COAT air gre Wd tae FN eit aca Ne OM rans i aerate eret EM os LOTTI TD 
Ree ATICINIOT rete rer Mee. aa see ino paker ache eA MORO DOR 

Pee me cosiGr Vi CUO ye na udu ee. cat ge rot pile ts . . « 4% O’Brien 


r K. Degnan, R. Finn 


. ‘ ¢¢ / =. a ‘ ) < 
Finale: ** Meet me where the lanterns glow ) and Chorus 


November 6.—Current Events Night. The entertainment for the 
new members of the Current Events Club took the form of a candy 
pull, and the informality greatly appealed to all those present. The 
prizes offered for the best candy-pulling gave an added zest to the fun. 

November 12.—Dramatic Night. The Dramatic Society was at 
home to its new members in the museum, and a delightful evening 
was spent in guessing charades and in dancing. Refreshments were 
served in the tea-room. 

The firm of Woodward & Lothrop donated a valuable bust of 
Joan of Are to the parishioners of St. Aloysius’s Church, who are 
preparing for a bazaar to celebrate the golden jubilee of their church. 
This bust, which is in itself a very beautiful conception, and which 
stands upon a magnificent onyx pedestal, has been purchased by the 
students of Trinity, who desired in this way to assist in the charitable 
project, and at the same time to make a notable addition to the art 
collection of the college. 

November 21.—The Formal Opening of the New Dining Hall. The 
Faculty, to celebrate this happy and notable occasion, gave a dinner 
to the students. All the professors of the Catholic University of 
America, who have ever been affiliated with Trinity, were invited to be 
present as guests of honor. Their presence gave great pleasure to all 
and from their position as hosts of the different tables they held a merry 
court. A general spirit of informality and good cheer reigned. The 
doctors present with Rt. Rev. Mgr. Shahan, were Very Rev. C. P. 
Grannan, Very Rev. E. A. Pace, Rev. W. J. Kerby, Rev: T. A. 
Shields, Rev. W. P. Turner, andhis guest, Father McNulty of St. 
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Paul, Minn.; Rev. J. W. Melody and Rev. C. F. Aiken. During the 
dinner Miss Kennedy, the president of the Senior Class, took occasion 
to welcome the professors in behalf of the student body and cordially 
to congratulate Monsignor Shahan on the dignity of domestic prelate, 
which has recently been so worthily conferred upon him. Later Mon- 
signor addressed the students and in his benignant way, which has 
made him so much beloved at Trinity, thanked us and told us of the 
wonderful record Trinity had made in its first decade of existence and 
expressed great hopes for its future. In this way, together with appro- 
priate songs, the evening passed delightfully and every girl felt that 
night a thrill of thankfulness that she was numbered among the 
Trinitarians. 

November 23.—The Annual Thanksgiving Tea. As usual the tea 
was a very successful and pretty affair. The decorations were espe- 
cially attractive, consisting of chrysanthemums, palms and smilax, 
which formed a charming color scheme of green and yellow. Music 
furnished by the Belasco Theatre orchestra proved a delightful addi- 
tion to the pleasure of the afternoon. The attendance was even larger 
than usual. Trinity seems to be gaining a reputation for gracious 
hospitality, and the teas are always enjoyable both to guests and 
hostesses. 

At an early date in December the Dramatic Society will present a 
farce entitled ‘‘A Family’s Blunders,’ which will be the first of a 
series of plays to be given by the Society during the year. 

For the concert to be given on December eighth the Musical Society 
is arranging the following program: 
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here: little girl\tdon tecrye: ps0 aias he 
SEXTETTE 
Genée Waltzes ..... 7 eee ively teehee Maurice: ta 
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. Campion 
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